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Advertising, Tripled in Boom Days, 
Continues Unabated Now 


National Lead Thinks That by Keeping Up Momentum During 
Depression It Can Profit When Boom Days Come Again 


Data Supplied and Article Approved 


By William Knust 


Advertising Manager, National Lead Company 


“(°F again, on again”—as it 
was practiced by Finnegan 
—may have been good railroad- 
ing; but it is poor advertising. In 
order to deliver value received at 
every station along the rails of the 
years, with cumulative effective- 
ness, advertising must keep on 
keeping on. 

Before the depression, or euphe- 
mistically, near the end of the 
boom days, the National Lead 
Company tripled its national ad- 
vertising appropriation because it 
had found that a certain job to be 
done called for more weight. Con- 
ceding little or nothing to the 
times, this program is now in its 
third year of consistent effort. 

In 1930 the campaign opened 
with double-spreads in four colors, 
in national magazines, on Dutch 
Boy white lead, with an expendi- 
ture in these magazines of about 
$400,000. The job to be done was 
the exploding of the “cheap” paint 
idea. In 1931 and also this year 
there was no inclination to cut 
down on the weight of the adver- 
tising; so spreads were continued 
in the same media. 

There has been a slight money 
saving this year through laying out 
the spreads so that, with only two 
colors on one page and four colors 
on the other, the effect of full 
color is preserved. In every other 
respect the campaign has gone on 
as if business in 1932 were the 
same as in 1929. 


Asked about results, William 
Knust, advertising manager, ad- 
mitted that conditions had made 
checking very difficult. 

“We are advertising to the con- 


sumer on a product that is bought 


only indirectly by the consumer— 
the house owner. White lead is 
used by master painters to mix 
paint. We advertise to create con- 
sumer acceptance; so that when 
the painter calls to sell a painting 
job, the property owner will be 
sufficiently interested to ask what 
kind of lead is to be used and to 
state a preference for our product. 
If the property owners generally 
had no concern or interest in the 
materials used, the painter might 
soon change to something else. 
“Were it not for the advertising 
pressure which we have kept up 
right through these difficult times, 
sales of our white lead might have 
fallen off more than they have. As 
to that, no one can say. But I 
have every reason to believe that 
whenever business picks up again, 
we are going to have one whale of 
a Dutch Boy year, as the result of 
this consistent hammering away at 
the fallacy of ‘cheap’ paint. If, 
when business turns, we have per- 
haps three consecutive years of 
increasing sales; then I shall be 
convinced of the effectiveness of 
this type of consumer advertising. 
“In the latter part of 1929 we 
made a field investigation among 
painters, paint dealers, property 
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The Camera Comes to the Aid of the Comparative Cost Story in This National 
Lead Double Spread 


owners, builders, architects and 


others, to discover the extent of. 


brand familiarity. There were 


also case studies among 4,000 indi- 


vidual home owners, who were 
asked such questions as what paint 
they used, what time of year they 
usually had painting done, what 
color they used before, what color 
they planned to use when repaint- 
ing, where paint was bought or if 
supplied by painter, how long since 
painted, and so on. 

“The survey among contracting 
painters showed that 85 per cent 
of them were using Dutch Boy 
white lead for all outside house 
painting. That fact, of course, led 
to the ‘8 painters in every 10’ used 
in our current advertising. The 
finding which we considered most 
important, however, and which led 
to the type of campaign we are 
now running, was the relatively 
large quantity of ‘cheap’ paint be- 
ing used. 

“Our campaign against the high 
cost of ‘cheap’ paint was launched 
to protect us as manufacturers of 
a high-priced, quality product, 
while at the same time it was con- 
ceived to protect uninformed prop- 
erty owners from a practice which 
was provably uneconomic. And, 
in addition, it is doing the entire 
paint industry a good turn by 


teaching consumers to view paint- 
ing costs in terms of years of pro- 
tective covering rather than in 
dollars per gallon. 

“We tripled our advertising 
weight, because from a study 
our advertising, we decided that it 
wasn’t sufficient to do a stand-out 
job. Realizing the importance oi 
the job to be done, we had no 
other alternative than to put on a 
dominating campaign. Anything 
less would have been like trying 
to drive a pile with a_ tack- 
hammer. 

“As I have already said, this 
campaign is not one against which 
—under the prevailing conditions 
—we can logically check current 
results. It is doing a fundamental 
job of selling good paint and good 
painting, of convincing the prop- 
erty owner of the true economy 
of a good product and good work 
done by an experienced painter. A 
great many property owners are 
probably not in the mood nor in 
the financial position to repaint 
now; but if we sell them the idea 
and keep them sold, we are laying 
the groundwork for a highly re- 
sponsive upbuilding of consumer 
demand when times begin to im 
prove. 

“From the standpoint of in 
quiries our consumer advertising 
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CULTIVATE RHODE ISLAND IN 1932 


Cream of the Cream 


for FOOD advertisers! 





Rhode Island’s per capita Food sales are above 
national average by 13%, and are surpassed in 
only four states. 


Census figures locate $42,345,000, or 50.4% of 
these sales—the cream of the cream—in A. B. C. 
Providence. 


That’s why local grocery advertising in April 
accounted for about 10% of total retail lineage 
in the Evening Bulletin, 15% in the Morning 
Journal, and 14% in the Sunday Journal. 


These home newspapers cover 19 out of 20 
families in A. B.C. Providence; which builds up 
an average for the State of 4 out of 5 financially 
able families ($3,000 a year or more)—the buyers 
of advertised quality brands. 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Representatives R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston « New York «Chicago San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 
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this year is pulling fully twice as 
many returns as last year. If we 
wanted to we could greatly in- 
crease the number of inquiries at 
any time, but we play down that 
appeal. Last year inquiries fell 
off, perhaps because people were 
not so much interested in painting. 
This year there may be greater 
need for painting, or the advertis- 
ing may be better—or both.” 


This Year’s Campaign 
Is Different 


There is a considerable differ- 
ence in this year’s and last year’s 
advertising. A typical double- 
spread in 1931 was headed “8 
Painters in Every 10... Use 
Dutch Boy . . . and no one knows 
paint like a painter.” The copy, 
headed, “You Can’t Win with 
‘Cheap’ Paint,” featured an ex- 
ample “in simple paint arithmetic” 
of the yearly cost of a “cheap” 
paint job and a good paint job. 
As in 1932, the Dutch Boy in full 
colors was effectively used for 
illustration. 

But the 1932 advertising brings 
the camera to the aid of the com- 
parative cost story, picturing, side 
by side, “cheap” paint and the 
branded white lead through four 
years of exposure to the weather. 
The headline is changed to 
“Camera Explodes ‘Cheap’ Paint 
Idea for All Time!” with subhead 
—‘It took four years to prepare 
this advertisement. Take four 
minutes to study it.” Exactly the 
same figures are used in the simple 
cost study of the two kinds of 
paint jobs. 

Perhaps the inquiry appeal is a 
little bit stronger in the 1932 ad- 
vertising, for there is a small re- 
production of the cover of the 
booklet—“The House We Live In” 
—and a trifle more is said in de- 
scription of it. But the camera 
evidence of the progressive and 
early cracking and scaling of 
“cheap” paint, until in the fourth 
year the wood beneath is cracked 
and split, seems stronger than any 
number of words. 


“Last summer,” said Mr. Knust, 


“we wanted to get an idea as to 
how our advertising was register- 
ing, so we made an investigation 
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on a national basis. At the same 
time a large publisher had repre- 
sentatives check by personal calls, 
and two different ‘blind’ question- 
naires were mailed by publications, 

“Four questions were asked: 
(1) Have you seen the advertis- 
ing? (2) Were you familiar with 
the brand before (if you saw it)? 
(3) When you have your house 
repainted, will you use Dutch 
Boy? (4) As the result of seeing 
this advertising, would you listen 
more readily to your painter's 
recommendation ? 

“The results showed an excep- 
tionally high familiarity with the 
advertising, showing that people 
will read and take note, even 
though they may not be in the 
market for the product or its use 
at the moment. There was also 
developed an exceptionally high 
promise to turn to our brand on 
repainting. 

“One important finding of this 
study was very gratifying to us, 
for it confirmed the wisdom of our 
practice of close co-operation with 
master painters. Replies to the 
third question showed 30 per cent 
‘uncertain’; while the influence of 
the painter was revealed by only 
8 per cent ‘uncertain’ in replies to 
the fourth question. 

“We are planning now for a 
more detailed study of the effec- 
tiveness of this year’s advertising.” 

National Lead’s total advertis- 
ing expenditures run to more than 
$1,000,000, if we take into account 
the full schedule which covers 
farm journals and business papers, 
and in addition the publication of 
two house magazines which do a 
definite selling job, along with 
dealer and painter helps. 


Really Three 
House Magazines 


In all, there are really three 
house magazines, but one is an 
employee publication in the form 
of a newspaper issued every 
month. Then there is the “Dutch 
Boy Quarterly,” which goes to 
technical people interested in 
paints, building materials and other 
lead products, with a circulation 


of 60,000. The publication that ~ 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Fowa’s 1932 living 
standards are still 
higher than the 
national average 
for booming 1929, 
as reflected by per 
capita wealth... . 





PER CAPITA WEALTH 


1929 1930 Feb., 1932 
Iowa $4,617 $4,322 $3,319 
U.S: 2,977 2,677 2,056 


The 1929 and 1930 figures above are from the National 
Industrial Conference Board. The 1932 figures are the 
Board’s 1930 estimates marked down 23.2% according 
to the decline in commodity prices. 


The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


245,241 Daily A. B. C. 217,418 Sunday 
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Product and market research 


















Merchandising 
Complete advertising service in 
newspapers, magazines, radio, 


and outdoor 


An organization operating 
on-the-ground in the market 


centers of the world 


NEW YORK «+ 420 Lexington Avenue « 1 Wall Street 


CHICAGO ~- 410 North Michigan Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO - BOSTON - CINCINNATI - ST. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES - MONTREAL - TORONTO .«- «+ London 
Paris + Barcelona - Stockholm - Copenhagen - Berlin - Antwerp 


Sao Paulo + Buenos Aires + PortElizabeth + Bombay «+ Sydney 








Campbell Puts Large Campaign 
Behind Tomato Juice 


New Product Gets Heavy Advertising Backing After Experimental 
Period 


URING the last year the 

Campbell Soup Company sold 
hundreds of thousands of cases of 
its newest product, tomato juice. 
These sales were accomplished with 
the help of very little advertising 
of the product to the public. The 
period was used as a test to sound 
out the possibilities for the new 
product. 

Results have confirmed the com- 
pany’s belief that it was on the 
right track and proved that, with 
the development of a product that 
meets consumer wants, there is no 
time like the present for aggressive 
advertising action. Study of the 
market has convinced the company 
that public taste for tomato juice 
is not merely a passing fancy but 
that it has established the product 
as a staple, the demand for which 
calls for production by the millions 
of cases. 

In advance of an extensive con- 
sumer campaign, the company has 
taken great care to point out to 
dealers that its product is not a 
cocktail, that it is tomato juice it- 
self and as such fills the needs of 
the consumer for both. If she de- 
sires to use the product as a cock- 
tail, she has the opportunity to 
season and prepare the cocktail to 
suit her individual preference. 

Although the company has the 





advantage of tremendous good-will 
prestige for its brand name, built 
by years of consistent advertising 
of its line of canned goods, it is 
not following a policy of retrench- 
ment and letting the new product 
make its way on this important in- 
centive alone. The new product is 
to have the support of an individ- 
ual outdoor campaign which H. F. 
Jones, advertising manager, in- 
forms Printers’ INK “is all ‘plus 
advertising activity.’ In other 
words, it represents an additional 
appropriation and is not in any 
sense withdrawn from our appro- 
priation for the advertising of 
Campbell’s Soups, which is larger 
this year than it was last year. 

The price of the new product is 
based on anticipation of big volume 
distribution. Production schedules 
have been laid down accordingly 
and it is the purpose of the adver- 
tising campaign on behalf of 
tomato juice to create consumer de- 
mand that will take care of pro- 
duction. 

Magazine advertising will start 
about June 18. Meanwhile outdoor 
advertising, will have been put to 
work. Twenty-four-sheet posters in 
thirty-three cities and along the 
main highways of the country are 
being used and will be used for 
months. Newspaper advertising 
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How Campbell Is Advertising Its New Product 
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1,230,000 Consumers 


ollie 90 3 ‘minutes auto ride of Milwaukee 
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1,230,000 consumers in the 50-mile retail area. 


In this radius... only 11% of the state’s area... 
retail sales exceed $600,000,000 annually ... 
more than in any one of twenty-eight states. 


Only eleven markets offer more sales. Only six 
of those offer more sales per capita ...and few 
offer an advertising opportunity to equal the 
thorough, economical, one-paper coverage 


provided by The Journal in Milwaukee. 
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will tie in with the poster cam- 
paign. These activities mark the 
opening salvo in the company’s de- 
termination to make Campbell’s 
Vitamin-Rich Tomato Juice the 
leading brand in its field. 

“Food distributors,” states the 
company, reviewing the history of 
this new food specialty, ‘ ‘have wit- 
nessed a remarkable growth in the 
popularity of tomato juice. From 
an unknown article, a few short 
years ago, it has become a regu- 
larly stocked item, in constant de- 
mand almost everywhere.” 

As in all introductory phases of 
a new product, the company points 
out, it is being produced in a va- 
riety of forms in color, seasoning 
and packaging. The public has a 
chance to try them all and, grad- 
ually, consumer preference con- 
centrates on those brands which 
give the most satisfaction. 

Tomato juice fits naturally into 
the Campbell line, for it is made 
from a vegetable that enters into 
many of its canned soups and espe- 
cially associates itself with tomato 
soup, an outstanding item in the 
Campbell family. 

All details of the campaign are 
described in a series of four bulle- 
tin cards which have been dis- 
tributed among dealers, urging 
them to stock the product and to 
be prepared for the special oppor- 
tunity which the hot weather sea- 
son will make possible in buiiding 
volume sales for the new product 
as a thirst-quencher. 

The trade also is given an idea 
of the sales appeals which will be 
employed to keep the product mov- 
ing. These include emphasis on the 
health-building qualities of Vita- 
mins A, B and C, with the benefits 
of each vitamin explained; flavor 
appeal; its use by adults as an 
appetizer and the large and grow- 
ing market for the product in in- 
fant feeding and use by children 
generally. 

In order that dealers may be in- 
telligently informed, they are sent a 
folder which includes a written 
outline describing the product. It 
is suggested that this information 
will be helpful as a basis on which 
to write stencils and retail adver- 
tising. 











New Comic Section Selling 
Group Organized 


Negotiations among a number of news- 
papers in the larger cities have been 
completed for the formation of a group 
selling organization for comic section 
advertising. The group has been tenta- 
tively called the National Newspaper 
Group and will function as an inde- 
pendent corporation. 

The group consists of the following: 
New York Daily News, Boston Globe 
Philadelphia Inquirer, ‘Baltimore Sun, 
Washington Star, Buffalo Times, Pitts- 
burgh Press, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Detroit News, Chicago Tribune, and St 
Louis Globe Democrat. 

The selling organization of the new 
group will have offices in New York and 
Chicago. Appointments of the personnel 
and head of the a. sales organization 
will be announced ortly, as will the 
addresses of the offices. 

he committee responsible for the for- 
mation of the group consists of R. T 
Wilken, chairman, New York News 
John EE. Finneran, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers; George M. Rogers, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer; G. G. Steele, Phila- 
delphia Inquirer; D. R. Merrill, Detroit 
News, and W. E. Macfarlane, Chicag 
Tribune. As soon as the selection of the 
head of the group is made, this commit 
tee will act in an B advisory capacity. 


F. J. Kehoe Ad Advanced by 


Remington 
Frank J. Kahrs, formerly assista 

advertising manager of the Remingtm 
Arms Company, has been advanced | 
the position of promotion and advertis 
ing manager. Frank J. Monaghan has 
been appointed manager of the foreic: 
department and Roy C. Swan has been 
made arms and ammunition sales mar 
ager. Offices of the Remington company 
have been moved from New York to 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Shredded Wheat to 
B. B. D. & O. 


The National Biscuit Company, New 
York, has appointed Batten, Barto: 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., of that city, 
to direct the advertising of its Shredded 
ey This appointment is effective 
uly 1. 


T. A. Byrne Joins Newell- 


Emmett 
T. A. Byrné, recently with Smith, 
Sturgis & Moore, New York advertising 
agency, as space buyer, is now with the 
Newell-Emmett Company, advertising 
agency, also of that city, as an account 
executive. 


Has Three Minute Cereals and 


Insulite Accounts 
The Three Minute Cereals Company. 
Cedar Rapids. Iowa, and The Insulite 
Company, Minneapolis, have apottate? 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert, _Inc., 
cago, to direct their advertising poeounte 
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Detroit News Advertising Volume 
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True Index of Circulation 
Effectiveness in Detroit 


The pulling power of a news- 
paper can not be deduced from 
its circulation alone. The type 
of reader reached, the concentra- 
tion within the natural field of 
the newspaper, distribution with- 
in or without a geographic entity 
—all these factors contribute to 
a newspaper’s effectiveness. But 
there is one index of pulling 
power that can not be disputed 
because it represents the com- 
posite experience of all the buy- 
ers of space—and that is adver- 
tising volume. 

Graphically presented above is 
the relative circulations and ad- 
vertising volumes of all Detroit 
newspapers. Observe how the 
advertising volumes of all De- 
troit newspapers compare with 


their circulations, The Detroit 
News’ figures being employed as 
a base for both circulation and 
advertising. Note the differ- 
ence in the proportions of ad- 
vertising to circulation for all 
three papers. The Detroit News 
publishes nearly as much adver- 
tising as all other Detroit news- 
papers combined and has done so 
for years; The News has the 
largest circulation of all Detroit 
newspapers, but this larger circu- 
lation does not account for The 
News’ carrying more than twice 
the advertising of the second 
newspaper, 

Only the character of the circu- 
lation can account for that—and 
the index of that character isad- 
vertising volume. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME 
New York 
I. A. KLEIN, Inc. 


Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 


NEWSPAPER 


Chicago 
J. E. LUTZ 
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In the Oklahoma 
City Market, the 
Oklahoman and 
Times, alone, and 
at one low adver- 
tising cost, do a 
thorough selling 
job. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


MS FORD PLANT REOPENS 


Oklahoma City Branch Employs 1,000 
Men—Monthly Payroll $150,000 


N the heels of the announcement of the 
immediate construction of the Santa 
Fe’s new $600,000 passenger station, as the 
concluding project of their $5,000,000 im- 
provement program in Oklahoma City, came 
the reopening of the local Ford assembly plant. 


The return of 1,000 men to Oklahoma 
City’s biggest industrial payroll means an 
additional $150,000 a month to be spent for 
food, clothing, furniture and many other 
things whose purchase has long been post- 
poned. Advance orders for new Fords insure 
operation for eight months. 


Oklahoma City is swinging into better 
times. Visitors from other sections say there 
is a better “feel” here—they are impressed by 
Oklahoma City’s activity and generally better 
business conditions. 


Thus does the Oklahoma City Market con- 
tinue to be a profitable one in which to con- 
centrate sales promotion efforts. 








OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman Station WKY 
National Representatiwe E KATZ Special Advertising Agency 
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Observation, Invention, Advertising 
Brought Results 


How Sani-Treads Grew Out of a Stationery Business 


By Ralph Crothers 


MAY a man may be in a 
4 business which needs the ad- 
dition of a new idea to turn losses 
into profits. 

The company or the man who 
sticks only to the beaten path 
sometimes takes a bad beating 
when a slight detour would help 
considerably. This slight detour 
comes often from the boss’s hobby 
or observation of his friends’ 
needs. 

Observation, plus invention, plus 
advertising, mixed in the right 
proportions seem to bring results. 

Quartus B. Henderson, origi- 
nator of Sani-Treads, the paper 
slippers now used in the bathing 
quarters of golf clubs, used his 
own experience to start something. 
The story of how Sani-Treads 
started illustrates what can be done 
when imagination and inventive- 
ness are given a practical applica- 
ton. 

Mr. Henderson is president of a 
manufacturing stationery business 
established by his father fifty-five 
years ago. At first glance, there 
seems to be little connection be- 
tween stationery and footwear, but 
in addition to being a manufac- 
turer of letterheads, envelopes and 
ledgers, Mr. Henderson is an 
ardent golfer. 

He noticed several years ago 
that most members of his golf 
club, including himself, spent a lot 
of time cleaning up their feet with 
a towel after walking from the 
shower to their lockers. The in- 
consistency of bathing from head 
to sole and then walking over more 
or less dirty floors in bare feet and 
scrubbing the dirt off with a damp 
towel had perhaps struck other 
golfers, but nothing was being 
done about it. 

While other people dismissed 
the problem and accepted the dis- 
comfort and inconsistency pas- 
sively, Mr. Henderson became 








more and more convinced that the 
matter called for action. Here 
was a definite need for some kind 
of foot covering that could be put 
on after the shower, worn to the 





SANL TREADS Fir ANY FOOT THEY WON'T SLIP OFF 
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Full Pages in Golf Magazines Have 
Been Used for Four Years 


locker and then discarded. It must 
be light, strong and inexpensive. 
Moreover, it must be designed so 
that it would fit and stay on any 
size or shape of foot. 

It was at this point that Mr. 
Henderson thought of paper as 
the proper material. Being a 
manufacturing stationer he, of 
course, perceived at the same time 
the connection between such a slip- 
per and his own business. 

Experiments were made with 
slippers of various types and ma- 
terials. These experiments were 
carried out under actual locker- 
room conditions. In this way it 
was definitely demonstrated that 
paper of a certain kind, specially 
treated, was a practical material 
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for the purpose he had in mind. 

Attention was then focused on 
the question of a suitable design 
and construction. 

The foundation idea was that 
the one slipper must fit any foot. 
A paper slipper which does not 
actually fit the foot can be more 
ef a nuisance than a convenience. 
If it is too small, it will not go on, 
or will only partially protect the 
feot. If it is too big, it will fall 
off in walking, or the wearer will 
have to shuffle along without rais- 
ing his feet from the floor. 

The cardinal factor in the de- 
sign accepted is that no attempt 
was made to make them look like 
ordinary slippers. (They look, i 
many respects, more like envel- 
opes !) 

The stationer-golfer worked out 
what he believed to be a “self- 
fitting” slipper simple enough to be 
manufactured in quantity at low 
cost; without bulk, so that it could 
be stacked in small space in the 
locker-room; offering complete 
protection to the bare feet; and 
so inexpensive that it could be 
worn once and discarded. 

A patent was taken out by Mr. 
Henderson, a machine designed 
that would produce the product 
economically, and a plant estab- 
lished in Buffalo to supply the 
United States market. The few 
leading golf clubs that were con- 
tacted were sold. Small space was 
taken in golfing magazines to ac- 
quaint golfers with the arrival of 
Sani-Treads, and direct mail was 
used to bring them to the atten- 
tion of club managers and secre- 
taries, together with space in the 
club management journals. The 
space was gradually increased, and 
for the last four years the com- 
pany has been using full pages in 
the golfing magazines. 

The business has been built up 
almost entirely with the aid of 
periodical and direct-mail adver- 
tising. No attempt has been made 
to cover the entire club field by 
salesmen. 

At first, the slippers were of- 
fered as an aid to cleanliness and 
comfort. The increase throughout 
America of a form of ringworm 
of the foot, however, emphasized 
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the necessity for some form of 
foot protection in bathing quarters, 
where this disease is most com- 
monly contracted and spread. 

From a few score, the list of 
regular users of Sani-Treads grew 
until it included a very large num- 
ber of the better golf and country 
clubs in America. Their use 
spread to Turkish baths, hospitals 
and in doctors’ consulting rooms 

Increasing quantity production 
has enabled the manufacturer to 
reduce prices progressively. The 
slipper, now made in three grades 
to suit varying requirements, is 
sold at a price considerably below 
that at which it was introduced 
with no change made from the 
original design. 

The rapid growth of this prod 
uct offers another example oi 
what can be done by a manufac- 
turer who perceives a need, sets 
about filling it even if he has to 
change his original business con 
siderably, then follows a consistent 
and aggressive policy of advertis- 
ing and merchandising. 


Leonard Dreyfuss Heads 


Futura Publications 

Leonard Dreyfuss has been elected 
president and publisher of Futura Pub 
lications, Inc., New York, publisher of 
Movie Mirror and Love Mirror. He 
succeeds Kenneth D. McAlpin, who has 
sold his interest and retired from the 
company. Mr. Dreyfuss has resigned as 
chairman of the board and as a director 
of the United Advertising Agency, also 
of New York, and will devote all of 
his time to his outdoor advertising and 
publishing interests. He is also a director 
and treasurer of Outdoor Advertising, 
Inc., and other organizations. 

The board of directors of Futura Pub- 
lications now consist of George Engel 
Jerome Van Wiseman, Berthold M 
Nussbaum and Mr. Dreyfuss. Kenneth 
M. Goode continues as editorial di 
rector. 


V. R. Lynch, President, Manz 


Corporation 
V. R. Lynch, for the last several 
years executive vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Manz Corporation, 
Chicago, has been elected president. He 
succeeds F. D. Montgomery who is now 
chairman of the executive committee. 


Addressograph-Multigraph 


Appoints 
The Addressograph- Multigraph Cor- 


poration, Cleveland, has placed its adver. 
tising account with the McJunkin Ad- 
vertising Company, Chicago. 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE’S 


important and 
influential opinion on 


THE WAR DEBTS 
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To: MR. BUCKLEY 

July COSMOPOLITAN goes into the 
hands of our readers with the names 
of Calvin Coolidge, Edna Ferber, 
Zane Grey, Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
Pearl Buck, Faith Baldwin, and more 
as popular and influential, on its 
table of contents. 

This long and brilliant list tells of 
courage and confidence in editorial 
building remarkable in these times. 

Instead of paring down expenses 
we're crowding into each issue of 
COSMOPOLITAN fiction and features 
which are editorial triumphs. 

Let’s be sure that advertisers who 
watch editorial contents to judge 
consumer reactions, are fully alive 
to the courageous and successful 
COSMOPOLITAN we are building today. 

Advertisers who are out of COSMO- 
POLITAN may well envy advertisers 
who are in, for the reader response 
to these issues is tremendous. 


JOHN RANDOLPH HEARST, 
Vice President 


+ 
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te advertisers are alive to the 
editorial strength of today’s COSMO- 
POLITAN is best shown by these three 
facts -— 

COSMOPOLITAN, for the first six 


months of 1932, leads the general 
magazines in advertising lineage— 


48 new advertisers are investing 
more than $300,000 in COSMO- 
POLITAN in 1932— 


Old advertisers are retaining COS- 
MOPOLITAN on their lists. 


Advertisers and Agents foresee the 
results of an increasing reader in- 
terest. Their decided preference for 
today’s COSMOPOLITAN is simply 
concrete evidence that they mean 
what they say when they tell our rep- 
resentatives we are publishing the 
best magazine that comes to their 
homes. 
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You find the duly COSMOPOLITAN 
strikingly current, absorbingly en- 
tertaining and arrestingly vital. 

No statement on The War Debts 
could possibly be more authoritative 
or more timely than Mr. Coolidge’s. 

No stories are more likely to arouse 
your interest and stimulate your im- 
agination than those of Edna Ferber 
and Zane Grey. 

The quality of COSMOPOLITAN'S 
table of contents is apparent. Its 
quantity exceeds any other magazine 
edited for family interest. 

Naturally, in advertising value as 
well, COSMOPOLITAN is 
“‘Greater Today Than Yesterday . . . 
Greater TOMORROW Than Today...” 


's International 
Osmopolitan 


The Class Magazine with More 
Than One and One Half Million 
Circulation 























To Advertisers: Ask Them to Buy! 


Study of 200 Advertisements Reveals Strange Lack of Selling Emphasis 
Even in This Time of Depression 


By Andrew M. Howe 


[Eprrorta, Note: “In the sale 
of Mazda lamps, we have found, 
through hundreds of tests, that 
asking people to buy lamps is not 
only a service to the forgetful cus- 
tomer, but a very profitable thing 
fora retailer to do.”—H. F. Barnes, 
manager, Nela Park Sales Promo- 
tion Department, General Electric 
Company, PriNters’ Ink, May 19, 
1932, 

And a perfectly obvious thing, 
too, we might add. For if the 
purpose of an advertisement is to 
induce people to buy something at 
some time or other it logically fol- 
lows that the invitation to buy 
should at least not be hidden. 

Mr. Howe, with Mr. Barnes’ re- 
mark as a basis, made a careful 
study of 200 advertisements and 
was amazed to discover that only 


about half of these were apparently 
written with any visualization of 
the thought that the purpose of 
advertising is to get merchandise 
into the buying consciousness of 
the people. ] 


UPPOSE an insurance sales- 

man were to come into your 
office today, tell you all about his 
wonderful company, give you a 
convincing story on the benefits of 
life insurance and arouse you to 
the point where you thought you 
ought to have some more insur- 
ance—and then pick up his hat, 
shake hands, say goodbye and walk 
out your door. 

Insurance salesmen are too well 
trained in the principles of sales- 
manship ever to make a weak so- 
licitation of this kind. They are 
trained to get some action on every 
call. 

They may not get you to sign 
for a $5,000 policy on the first 
visit, but they will, if it is possible 
to do so, make an appointment for 
a physical examination, get per- 
mission to analvze your present 
policies and make recommenda- 
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tions or, at least, get you to give 
them some names of prospective 
insurance buyers. 

One of the principal reasons 
why many insurance companies in- 
creased their business last year 
was the fact that the salesmen in 
this business are trained to get 
some sort of action on every call. 
They may annoy some people with 
their persistence, but they do get 
results. Did you ever hear of a 
representative of any one of the 
large, aggressive insurance com- 
panies failing to ask for an order? 

Yet there are advertisers who 
tell their stories convincingly and 
well, but forget to ask the reader 
to buy. The illustration may be 
an attention-getter, the headline 
may arouse the reader’s curiosity 
and interest and the text describe 
the merits of the product clearly. 
But the reader frequently needs 
more than convincing arguments to 
make him buy. Before he turns 
the page and proceeds to forget 
the advertiser’s message, it is often 
advisable and profitable to ask the 
reader to do something. 

If the prime purpose of an ad- 
vertisement is to secure name pub- 
licity, then there is no necessity 
for asking the reader to do some- 
thing. But why not, while you 
have a man’s or woman’s atten- 
tion, make the most of the oppor- 
tunity ? 

Two advertisements for compet- 
ing products can be equally well 
written, yet the sale may go to the 
one which says, in effect, “Buy It 
Today.” 

Two advertisements may be like 
two tailors who called upon a New 
York publisher in his office. Both 
men were good salesmen. They 
told about their fine fabrics and 
expert tailoring. They mentioned 
the names of well-known men who 
had been satisfied customers for 
many years. 

The only real difference in their 
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presentations was in their closing 
words. The first tailor said, “I'll 
leave my card,” and walked out. 

The second tailor said: “Mr. 
Jones, I'd like to show you our 
establishment and let you see our 
fabrics and examples of the 
kind of work we do. It will 
only take a little while. Why 
don’t you come with me, 
now ?” 

Mr. Jones went. 
dered a suit. 

Probably the other tailor 
had just as much to offer. 
But he forgot to ask for an 
order. He didn’t ask Mr. 
Jones to do anything about 
it. 

And that’s the way it is 
with a lot of advertising. It 
tells its story convincingly 
and then expects the reader 
to grab his hat and rush to 
the nearest store, without 
suggesting that he do just 


He or- 


that. om se that retreshes. 


Of course, it isn’t always 
necessary in every adver- 
tisement to ask for action. 
It all depends on the prod- 
uct, the advertiser, the pur- 
pose of the advertising, etc. 

There are, too, as many 
different ways of arousing 
readers to action as there 
are individual advertisements. Some 
advertisers do it indirectly; others 
come right out in bold type and 
say, “Do something now.” 

A study of some 200 advertise- 
ments reveals, however, that only 
50 per cent contain what might be 
defined as a strong appeal for ac- 
tion. About 30 per cent failed to 
include any invitation to buy the 
product or look into the proposi- 
tion further. The other 20 per 
cent could be classified as slightly 
giving the reader a push toward 
the final sale. 

It is frequently difficult to draw 
the line between any two of these 
three divisions. I arbitrarily put 
each advertisement into the class 
to which I personally believe it be- 
longs, basing my conclusions on 
how the advertiser’s appeal af- 
fected me. For instance, a coupon 
automatically placed the advertise- 
ment in with the “strong” group; 
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an admonition to “look for the 
label” seemed to me to be a 
“slight” invitation. 

The most noticeable thing about 
practically all of these 200 adver- 
tisements, even those in the strong 





Everybody welcomes the 
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ols has s wonderful winning way ato + pause from work or play. and teaver 
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Coca-Cola Definitely Asks You to Try Its 
Product 


group, is that the invitation to buy 
is usually buried somewhere in the 
text. Sometimes it reads as 
though the copy writer had merely 
stuck it on the end as an after- 
thought. The casual reader who 
sees only the illustration and the 
headline and possibly the opening 
paragraph of the text, is likely to 
miss the invitation entirely. 

When the obvious purpose of the 
majority of the advertisements is 
to get the reader to buy the prod- 
uct, it is a bit surprising to find so 
few of them urging or inviting 
action in the headlines or early in 
the text. 

Even if you were to get but a 
passing glimpse of a recent Coca- 
Cola advertisement you could not 
help but get the idea which the ad- 
vertiser is anxious to put across. 
This advertiser wants you and 
every other reader of the advertis-_ 
ing to enjoy a glass of Coca-Cola 
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at some soda fountain. The illus- 
tration, therefore, invites you to 
enjoy it with an attractive girl 
who has her pocketbook open and 
is obviously willing to pay the 
check for both of you. The man 
behind the counter is filling two 
glasses, ready for your visit. The 
headline consists of two words, 
“Inviting You—” and then the 
familiar Coca-Cola sign is dis- 
played with its slogan, “Delicious 
and Refreshing.” There is no 
doubt in the reader’s mind as to 
what this advertiser wants. 

Even though there is no coupon, 
this advertiser, as do all of those 
put in the “strong” and “slight” 
classifications, has what has been 
designated the “coupon attitude” 
by Kenneth Groesbeck, vice-presi- 
dent of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
Mr. Groesbeck defined this in 
Printers’ INK as follows: 

“Coupon-minded advertising may 
be said to include all types that 
set about obtaining observable ac- 
tion on the part of the public, and 
that take measures to observe and 


check and profit by that reaction.” 
These advertisers, in brief, ask 
for the order. 


Some of the Ways 
Advertisers Get Action 


Here are a few of the many 
ways in which the 200 advertisers 
attempt to move readers to some 
sort of action. 

They suggest that the reader— 

1. Buy it today. 

This is usually the closing sen- 
tence of the text and is worded: 
“Try eating Fleischmann’s fresh 
Yeast Today!” “Buy a Can of 
This Delicious Dated Coffee To- 
day” (Chase & Sanborn’s). “Don’t 
go another day without new Chipso 
Flakes.” 

Sometimes this is done by means 
of a combination of text and pic- 
tures. Mistol, for example, says 
in the heading, “To Check Colds— 
get this” and then shows a picture 
of the product. Underneath is an- 
other picture of a man putting 
drops in his nose and the text says, 
“do this.” 

2. Send for a sample. 

A favorite method of getting 
action. The benefits are obvious. 
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Usually accompanied by a coupon. 

3. Try a new use. 

An especially effective appeal 
for staple products which are 
likely to be in every home but per- 
haps not in use. Food advertisers 
find new recipes sure-fire copy 
material. Three-In-One Oil ad- 
vertising has long featured new 
ways to use that product around 
the house. Heinz offers “twelve 
new tips on a grand old favorite,” 
baked beans. Other advertisers 
offer booklets showing new ways 
to use the product. 

4. Visit the dealer’s store. 

While an invitation to call at 
the nearest dealer for further in- 
formation may be all that is neces- 
sary to get a few people to do just 
that, some added inducement is 
likely to be necessary. The Na- 
tional Carbon Company gives a 
reason-why the reader should go 
to his dealer. “Your dealer can 
demonstrate,” this advertiser says, 
“the superiority of Eveready 
Raytheon Tubes.” 

Similarly, a Standard Oil Com- 
pany advertisement for Iso-Vis 
motor oil suggests, “See the Ball 
and Bottle test at Standard Oil 
service stations and dealers.” 

5. Phone the dealer. 

Automobiles and vacuum clean- 
ers are among the products that 
usually require a demonstration be- 
fore the final sale is completed. 
Dealers in these products are 
anxious to bring them to the pros- 
pect’s house and the advertisers, 
therefore, instruct readers to phone 
their local dealers for a demon- 
stration. Here are two typical 
examples: “Phone us to send a 
Dodge to your door. Nobody but 
the car will try to sell you any- 
thing.” “A phone call to your 
local dealer will put any of the 
new Silver Jubilee Hoovers in 
your home for a ‘no charge’ trial.” 

6. Test the product. 

This method, especially when 
combined with number two, effec- 
tively gets action from many 
skeptics. 

A Pillsbury Cake Flour adver- 
tisement asks women to try an ex- 
periment. They are to bake two 
cakes—one with Pillsbury’s Cake 
Flour, the other with any other 
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This Portion of an Advertisement 
Shows That Mistol Wants Action 


cake flour. Then: “Put part of 
each cake away in the cake box, 
and see what you find when you 
open the box a few days later.” 

“Try Ivory for dishes, clothes 
and cleaning for a week,” says 
Procter & Gamble, “and see what 
pretty hands you'll have.” 

General Foods suggests this 
test: “Eat Post’s Bran Flakes 
every morning for breakfast for 
fourteen days and see how easy it 
is to form the regular habit of 
elimination.” 

7. Try a limited offer. 
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This frequently is a combination 
of the “go to your dealer” and 
sample appeal. Ambrosia offered a 
special deal for one month. Other 
advertisers have found by experi- 
ence that a time limit will bring in 
immediate orders which otherwise 
might never be secured. 

8. Take advantage of a mone) 
back trial. 

Modess and Sanka seek pros- 
pects with such an offer. Sanka 
offers a return of the full pur- 
chase price if the buyer is dis 
satisfied with the product after a 
one-week’s trial. 

9. Compare’ with 
products. 

Ralston’s Wheat Cereal adver 
tising asks, “Does your child's 
cereal pass this test?” Then it 
lists three points to use as a guide 
in judging cereals. A number of 
the automobile advertisers, notabl) 
Walter P. Chrysler, have sug- 
gested that every prospect compare 
the values offered by each com 
pany. Plymouth puts it in the 
negative, saying: “Don’t buy any 
car until you have driven al! 
three.” 

10. Look for the dealer helps. 

The dealer help may be a 
counter card, poster or window 
display. The Socony Vacuum 
Company advises: “Join the wise 
majority—buy where you _ se 
Socony or the Mobiloil sign.” 

Those who have become inter- 
ested in the newspaper advertise- 
ment for Arpeako Luncheon Loaf 
are told to “look for the poster 
announcement in your dealer's 
window.” Glazo says: “At any 
toilet goods counter, look for this 
demonstration stand.” 

11. Look for the label. 

Clicquot Club devotes an entire 
small-space newspaper advertise- 
ment to this theme. The Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Company has been 
featuring the fact that: “The sign 
of the weaver’s knot at the rug 
edge means steadfast colors, au- 
thentic designs, woven by the 
Bigelow Weavers.” 

12. Send for something (other 
than samples). 

Booklets, further information, 


competin 


premiums, copies of the advertis-- 


ing illustrations, etc., are among 
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As far as the Chicago retail grocer 
is concerned, advertising in Chi- 
cago newspapers is pretty much a 


fifty-fifty proposition .. . fifty per 
cent to The Daily News and fifty 
per cent to the other five Chicago 
newspapers, daily and Sunday com- 
bined. 


During the first four months of 
1932, The Daily News carried 
302,726 lines of retail grocery 
advertising, 51 per cent of all the 
retail grocery lineage placed 
in Chicago newspapers during 
the period. 


In Chicago, it's The Daily News 
that sells the merchandise. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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Boston American 
Baltimore News 
Washington Times-Herald 


SUNDAY 


Boston Advertiser Rochester American Baltimore American 
Albany Times-Union Detroit Times Washington Herald 
Syracuse American Omaha Bee-News Atlanta American 


New York Journal 
Albany Times-Union 
Syracuse Journal 
Rochester Journal 


Atlanta Georgian RO 
Chicago American 
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“Economic stress has given the advertising agency a new duty 
and a GREATER RESPONSIBILITY” . . . from an 
advertisement of Hanff-Metzger, Inc. 





VE AGREE .. . and not alone 
he advertising agency, but the 
Advertiser as well. A new duty 
xists in the necessity for con- 
incing people that Values are 
ow at an unusually high level. 
reater responsibility is placed 
pon those whose marketing and 
selling methods must keep in key 
with changing conditions. 


oremost among present-day 
hanges is the increasing realiza- 
ion that profit lies in specific, 
dense markets of known poten- 
ality, pounded with Newspa- 
pers which are a vital influence 
in daily life and a known 
quantity in enforcing store-door 
pressure. 


CALL THE 


21 of the Hearst newspapers, 
represented by the Boone Organ- 
ization, have been helpful in 
meeting this new duty and 
greater opportunity. Their circu- 
lation is concentrated in eleven 
dense markets of 25,500,000 
They have assisted in recording 
many successes under adverse 
conditions. The Boone Man 
knows the cases in detail... . 


A maker of ice-cream luxury- 
novelties, twice oversold in 1932; 
a cereal manufacturer who 
secured displays in every chain 
and hundreds of independents in 
a great city market; a well- 
known firm of bakers who broke 
all sales records in the country’s 
two largest markets... . 


BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


A UNIT OF 


HEARST 


ADVERTISING SERVICE 


New York 


Chicago 
Cleveland 


Boston 
Rochester 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


Detroit 
Atlanta 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


RECORD-BREAKING SALES 
IN MAY, 1932 


To Telegram-Gazette advertisers (local and national) the 
sweeping coverage of these newspapers is reflected in greater 
sales, to a larger number of customers, in a larger number of 
communities. 


P. L. Toppin of Rehn-Toppin Paint Co., Worcester, writes 
as follows concerning the results from a 3-col. 9-inch adver- 
tisement published in early May in the Telegram-Gazette 
exclusively : 
“This advertisement brought us more business this 
time than any previous sale we have conducted. In 
addition to a record-breaking Worcester business, we 
secured scores of new customers from all parts of the 
trading area, such as: 


“West Brookfield — Clinton — Webster — South- 
bridge — Putnam — Millbury — Marlboro — Ware. 


“This increased suburban business was very gratify- 
ing to us and a genuine compliment to the pulling 
power of your papers in the outside territory as well 
as in the city. 


“The response has proved that the business is there if 
you go after it in the right way, and we are planning 
expanding our advertising budget in your daily and 
Sunday papers.” 
The larger the acreage effectively cultivated through advertising, 
the greater will be the cash returns. Telegram-Gazette adver- 
tisers, besides blanketing the second largest city in Massa- 
chusetts, reach out to draw additional profits from scores of 
substantial communities within Worcester’s natural trading area. 


The ENTIRE Worcester Market, City and Suburban—a 
market spending at retail more than $280,000,000 a vear- 
is adequately, economically cultivated through these news- 
papers alcne. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for More Than Four Years 
Over 100,000 Daily Over 53,000 Sunday 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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the things that advertisers offer in 

rder to get some sort of action. 
[here were a few advertisers 
among the 200 who seemed to 
think more of their premiums and 
booklets than of the products 
themselves. They seem to have 
forgotten that they are, first of 
ll, selling a product. They forget 
that some people may not want the 
premium and are perhaps inter- 
ested in buying the products. 

Fels & Company offer a chipper 

it it is tied up very closely to 
the product and is sent with a 
sample bar of Fels-Naptha soap. 

Many advertisers have offered 
copies of their illustrations and 
received a large response. Col- 
vate is one of the latest to offer a 
photograph of a little fisherman, 
without advertising matter. 

13. Enter a contest. 

The list of contest users has ap- 
parently reached its peak and there 
are signs of a decline in interest 
in this form of promotion. 

+ * * 


These are only a few of the 
many ways to stimulate action. 
Many advertisers combine several 
in one advertisement. Action may 
be obtained by means of headlines, 
pictures, and cleverly worded text 
which do not directly ask for an 
order, but which set the reader to 
thinking and put him into a recep- 
tive frame of mind. 

There are dangers in trying to 
put too much force into an adver- 
tisement, demanding immediate 
action. 

It would seem, however, better 
to come out frankly and ask for 
the order than to pretend that the 
purpose of the advertisement is 
altruistic. 


H. J. Tyler with Broadcast 
Checking Bureau 


Haan J. Tyler, formerly with Modern 
Magazines and for many years asso- 
ated with the Macfadden Publications, 
has been appointed director of sales of 
he Broadcast Checking Bureau, Chi- 
igo. He succeeds J. F. Jenkins, who has 
resigned, 


Has Julius Forstmann Account 

The advertising account of the Julius 
forstmann Corporation, New York, 
maker of Forstmann Woolens, has been 
laced with Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., 
New York. 
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Change on General Electric 


Staff 

Walter Bowe, formerly with the ad- 
vertising department of the General 
Electric Company at Schenectady, N. Y., 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the air cooling department of the 
General Electric Company, with head- 
quarters at New York. 7. J. Donovan, 
formerly with the refrigeration depart- 
ment of General Electric, at Cleveland, 
is now sales manager of the air cooling 
department. 

. L. Buscy, until recently with the 
General Electric Supply Corporation, 
Boston division, has en made sales 
manager of the appliance division of the 
General Electric Company, at Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


Makes Publicity Lodge a 


Beneficiary 
_ Publicity Lodge No. 1000, F. & A. M., 
is named as a beneficiary in the will 
of the late George Nowland. The will 
leaves one-fourth of the estate to this 
Masonic body. 

Mr. Nowland, for some years was ad- 
vertising manager of the Fels-Naptha 
Soap Company, Philadelphia. At the time 
of his death he had been conducting his 
own business at New York as a manu- 
facturers’ representative. 


Acquires Knoxville “Journal” 

N. G, Taylor, head of the Knoxville 
Publishin ompany, Knoxville, Tenn., 
has purchased the Knoxville Journal, 
formerly owned by Colonel Luke Lea 
and Rogers Caldwell. The paper was 
sold on January 15 at a foreclosure sale 
to the Canal Bank & Trust Company, 
New Orleans. Mr. Taylor, who is the 
son of the late Governor Alfred A. Tay- 
lor, has assumed operation of the 
Journal. 


J. L. Barrett with Walsh 
Agency 


J. L. Barrett, formerly European sales 
director and, later, vice-president and 
general manager of Tibo Products, Ltd., 
London, has been appointed Eastern rep- 
resentative of the alsh Advertisin, 
Company, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. He will 
make his headquarters at New York, 
with offices at 500 Fifth Avenue. 


A. M. Evans with New York 


“Evening Post” 

_Alfred M. Evans, formerly Eastern 
district sales manager of the Dee Wite 
Boat Company, has joined the New 
York Evening Post as manager of auto- 
motive advertising. He was at one time 
in charge of automobile advertising with 
the former New York World. 


Joins Grey 
A. Lawrence Noveck, formerly with 
Hirshon-Garfield, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, has joined the Grey 
Advertising Service, Inc., of that city, 
as an account executive. 





Controlling Waste of Dealer and 
Jobber Helps 


Tue Servivor Company 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have been furnishing consumer 
literature to our jobbers and dealers 
gratis. As our distribution expands the 
item of consumer literature is daily be- 
coming a more and more formidable ex- 
pense. How can we control this expense, 
and are we justified in thinking that we 
should charge for our literature? 

From your files you can probably se- 
lect the experiences of other concerns 
bearing on the practicability of charging 
for consumer literature, under what cir- 
cumstances it has been done, and to 
what extent. 

S. K. Dickstein, 


Advertising Manager, 
Closidor Division. 


HE perennial problem of waste 

of dealer and jobber help mate- 
rial is by no means so formidable 
as it was some years ago. Manu- 
facturers have learned the impor- 
tant lesson that helps that the 
dealer and jobber do not want will 
not be used with any more alacrity 
if they are free than if they are 
sold. 

The first step in cutting down 
waste is to send no material except 
on request. The request can come 
either by mail or through sales- 
men, although in the latter case 
orders for dealer helps should be 
watched carefully. Frequently the 
salesman is over-optimistic or else 
thinks that he will make a big hit 


+ 


New Company to Make 
“Sa-So” Dental Products 


Circle X, Inc., has been . ~~ 
with executive (offices in Joplin, Mo., 
manufacture “Sa-So” tooth ane Mg 
tooth brushes and other dental products. 
John W. Clissold is president and trea- 
surer. For the last four years he has 
been sales and advertising manager of 
Pycopé, Inc., also of Joplin. 

Circle X, Inc., has appointed the 
Russell C. Comer Advertising Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., to direct its adver- 
tising. 


P. C. Trimble Joins “National 
Cleaner & Dyer” 


Paul C. Trimble has joined the Na- 
tional Cleaner & Dyer, New York, as 
general manager. He was formerly man- 
aging director of the National Associa- 
tion of Dyers and Cleaners. 
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with his boss if he seems to be 
getting wide distribution of the 
company’s printed sales aids among 
dealers. 

For a comparatively unknown 
product, for a fairly new product 
still extending its distribution, or 
for a product not distributed 
through exclusive or semi-exclu- 
sive dealerships, this is probably as 
far as the manufacturer can go. 

A number of manufacturers to- 
day are charging for helps even 
though the conditions make retail- 
ers wary of spending any money 
which they look upon as unneces- 
sary. Of course, in most instances 
the manufacturer does not try to 
make a profit on this material and 
often does not even attempt to 
break even. He puts a charge on 
dealer helps with the idea that the 
aaa will use material he pays 
or. 

Far too few advertisers keep a 
careful and effectual inventory of 
their help material. Thus a great 
many dollars’ worth of dealer helps 
become obsolete and have to be 
junked. With the operation of a 
simple inventory system the adver- 
tiser is often able to take care of 
extra material by offering it at 
bargain prices or by making extra 
inducements for dealers or jobbers 
to use it—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


+ 


N. J. Phelps Starts New 
Chicago Agency 

Norman J. Phelps has established a 
new advertising agency business at Chi- 
cago under the name of Norman J 
Phelps Advertising. For the last several 
years Mr. Phelps has been with the 
Kirtland-Engel Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency. 

Associated with him is Fred W 
Phelps, formerly vice-president of Moore 
Brothers Company, Joliet, IIl., stove 
manufacturer. Offices are at 700 N. 
Michigan Avenue. 


C. A. Campbell Joins Grindle 


Agency 
C. Alfred Campbell, formerly sales 
and advertising manager of the Stutz 
Motor Car Company of America, Inc,, 
has joined the A. V. Grindle Advertising 
Agency, Indianapolis. 
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7,000,000 Pieces of Tie-Up Material 
Distributed in Ten Days 


How the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation Handled Orders from Licensees and 
Jobbers Promptly and Accurately 


T= ordering, handling and bill- 

ing by an advertiser of more 
than 7,000,000 pieces of sales pro- 
motion material within a period of 
about ten days is no mean achieve- 
ment. The fact that this was 
ac ccompliched without any stock be- 
ing kept in the advertising depart- 
sami each order calling for special 
imprinting of distributor’s name, 
and all other details being handled 
by one person under the super- 
vision of an executive, makes the 
record all the more remarkable. 

It was made possible through the 
use of printed forms made to order 
for the campaign by the Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation. These forms 
anticipated systematic handling of 
a problem before the problem itself 
became an actuality. 

Some concerns would not counte- 
nance the printing of forms whose 
usefulness would be limited to the 
exigencies of a period of thirty 
days at the most. They would want 
them made flexible to apply to cam- 
paigns in general. The question of 
expense, however, in the opinion of 
this company, justified itself—for 
the forms fulfilled their purpose, 
getting the material into the hands 
of licensees and their jobbers with 
dispatch and without trouble. 


Portfolio Describes 
Vaterial 


Tie-in material included mats, 
pennants, balloons, station atten- 
dants’ buttons, phonograph records 
and pamphlets. This material was 
described in a portfolio outlining 
the purpose and plan of the adver- 
tising campaign. The portfolio, in 
addition to explaining how the tie- 
in material was to be used, also 
included samples of the sales pro- 
motion material and an order 
blank. The material was made 
ivailable to Ethyl licensees and 
their jobbers. 

On receipt of orders for material 
from licensees or jobbers. the ad- 
vertising department filled out 
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printed forms, size 16 by 10% 
inches. These forms, which were 
numbered consecutively, were in 
two sections because of the va- 
riety of material covered. Each 
section, with perforations, was di- 
vided into three parts, each part a 
direct order on the concern making 
the button, or pennant and so on. 
Each divisional order listed the 
material and provided a column for 
specifying the desired quantity. 


Accuracy 
Insured 


In every case the material was to 
carry the imprint of the licensee’s 
brand name. To insure accuracy, 
another form was furnished for 
recording the desired copy for im- 
print. It was specified that the im- 
print and the word “Ethyl” must 
be given equal prominence. 

Orders were received from li- 
censees for themselves and for 
their jobbers and from jobbers di- 
rect. Combination orders some- 
times called for more than one im- 
print and the order form sent to 
manufacturers of the sales pro- 
motion material provided space for 
listing three imprints and instruc- 
tions for shipping to three con- 
signees. 

Each divisional order also had 
space for recording the date on 
which the order was shipped, the 
charges and the method in which 
shipment was made. 

A complete check of the order 
form included seven copies, each 
set having its own carbon paper. 

The original copy, instructions in 
a corner explain, was for the pro- 
duction department of the manu- 
facturer making the material. The 
second copy was for the shipping 
department; the third was an 
Ethyl company office copy; the 
fourth was a notice of shipment to 
be sent to the company; the fifth 
was a packing slip to be packed 
with the shipment and sent to cus- 
tomers ; and the sixth was a follow 
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The Use of Forms Such as This Expedited the Distribution of Ethyl Tie-Up 
Material 


up. When the records showed that 
an order had not been shipped, the 
latter copy was sent to the manu- 
facturer of the sales promotion ma- 
terial who was requested to make 
an immediate check up. 

As soon as an order was com- 
pleted and shipped, the licensee or 
jobber was billed, terms net cash 
in U.S. funds, on an invoice form. 
A blank column carried the head- 
ing “Quantity”; another column 
specifically described each type of 
material; the third column carried 
the printed price and a blank col- 
umn was provided to figure the 
amount for items. A last column 
showed how each item was shipped. 

The company was able to keep 
an accurate check on the quantity, 
both for total and for individual 
licensees, through the keeping of 
an inventory sheet. This was a 
simple form which carried columns 
for recording orders on folders 
from A, B, C and D and the other 
sales promotion items. Under the 
first column was listed both the 
order form number and the name 
of the licensee. The second column 
carried the date on which the order 
was typed. 

The most interesting point, per- 
haps, in connection with the plan, 
is the fact that no advance orders 
were made for this sales promotion 
material. As orders were received, 
these were immediately passed on 
to the makers of the sales promo- 


tion material who, after an accu 
mulation of orders over a ten-day 
period, say, had a pretty good idea 
of the quantity that would be used 
The inventory sheet which listed 
all orders under the names of thx 
licensees shows that about 200 or- 
ders were entered, covering more 
than 7,000,000 items. 

This demand for promotion ma- 
terial came solely through its pres- 
entation in the advertising portfolio 
together with missionary work on 
the part of men in the field. 

The system followed has these 
distinct advantages : 

_ The keeping of stocks of adver- 
tising material is eliminated; th 
advertising department serves as a 
clearing-house through which or 
ders are immediately passed for 
direct filling by the manufacturer 
of each item. This system makes it 
possible for the advertiser to havc 
up-to-date information on how 
much material is being ordered and 
by whom. In addition to economy 
in time and expense through the 
avoidance of duplicated effort, the 
system makes it possible to spot 
quickly any delays or overlooking 
any particular shipment. 

_The company reports itself as 
highly pleased with the plan as a 
method of insuring accuracy and of 
putting into action promptly the 
reinforcing support of material so 
that it will be ready to co-ordinate 
with the publication advertising. 
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DON’T Make the Mistake 


of Underestimating This Trend 


Consider these figures and charts—they demonstrate a 
trend in Chicago’s evening newspaper reading habits too 
definite, too significant to sales expectations in America’s 
second market, to be safely ignored by any advertiser. 


Comparison of Circulations 
of Two Leading Chicago Evening Papers 


March 31, 1932 
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Adding Lower 


-Priced Product 


Saves Prestige of Costlier Line 


This Company Breaks Precedent by Bringing Out Twelve-Ounce Unit 
When Custom Dictates Sixteen Ounces 


By O. J. Maak 


Sales Manager, The R. M. Haan Candy Co., Inc. 


IKE many other manufacturers 

whose products are in the 
higher-price levels of their indus- 
tries, we found ourselves faced 
with a possible lessening demand 
for our leading package of candy 
which sells for $2 a pound. Be- 
fore the present “depression” it 
was no uncommon thing for a per- 
son in ordinary circumstances to 
pay that much for candy, but with 
existing conditions the former $2 
candy buyer became a $1 or $1.50 
buyer, the former $1 buyer a 60 
or 80 cent buyer and so on, so that 
much of our old $2 market was 
quite naturally going to other 
manufacturers, putting out pack- 
age candy at price levels lower 
than our own. 


Three Courses 
Open 


Three courses lay open to us: 
First, reduce our prices which 
would necessitate lowering the 
standard of quality with which our 
name has been associated for 
years, a policy that undoubtedly 
would have been suicidal; second, 
stand pat without any change or 
addition to our line, and exercising 
all the ingenuity and sales ability 
we had, just wait for better times, 
a policy that would have been un- 
sound, or third, adjust ourselves to 
existing conditions and produce a 
new package of candy that would 
meet present price requirements 
and would buoy up our total sales 
volume and at the same time not 
destroy the prestige or existing 
sales of our $2 line. 

We chose the third course which 
would at the same time serve three 
purposes : 

1. Meet the demands of a large 
dollar market, sales which we were 
unable to get heretofore, 

2. Continue serving many old $2 
34 


buyers who perhaps now could not 
afford more than $1 for a box of 
candy and 

3. Give the person buying Haan 
candy for the first time a desire 
eventually to buy our _ higher- 
priced package. 

After a thorough canvass of the 
situation we came to the belief that 
people buy candy by the box rather 
than by the pound. That important 
consideration coupled with our de- 
cision to maintain quality under all 
circumstances prompted us to pro- 
duce a twelve-ounce instead of 
a sixteen-ounce package, which 
would be a dollar box of candy 
rather than “dollar-a-pound” candy. 

We decided to call the new 
package Haan-made Tid-Bits, and 
in order to have it tie in as closely 
as possible with our $2 line which 
is packed in genuine mahogany 
wooden boxes, we adopted an imi- 
tation wood veneer paper for the 
box covering and used the same 
gold and black seal we employ on 
our best package. To distinguish 
it, however, from the better box, 
we adopted a round instead of an 
oblong box, and made it a one- 
layer package instead of two- 
layer. So that the new package 
could be easily stacked on a deal- 
er’s counter and displayed in his 
window, we decided to use a 
square open-faced outside con- 

tainer and Cellophane. 


New Pieces 
Created 


As to the assortment to be used 
in the new package, the more ex- 
pensive and fancy pieces found in 
our better package, had to be 
eliminated, but we created a num- 
ber of new pieces not only not 
found in any of our other pack- 
ages but not generally found in 


any other box of candy, our — 
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thought being to make the new 
package distinctive and unusual 
not only in its appearance but in 
ts contents so that we would build 
up for our dealers and ourselves 
a constant clientele and repeat 
business. 

We did not reveal our plans 
even to our own salesmen until 
the mew package was actually 
ready for delivery and we timed 
its introduction so that it would 
be presented to the trade at a time 
when dealers’ stocks might be at 
their lowest point—the day after 
Easter. } 

We offered the dealers liberal 
point-of-sale backing in the form 
of unusual window display pieces, 
etc. Our salesmen went out with 
unusual enthusiasm and found the 
dealers receptive. In the metro- 
politan area our own window dis- 
play department installed special 
displays in most of the key loca- 
tions and on main arteries of 
traffic, and while in all of those 
displays the new package was the 
featured and dominating note, a 
prominent part of each display 
was given over to our $2 package 
as well. 

In a remarkably short time we 
gained a wide distribution on the 
new package and we found that 
the dealers were not only pleased 
that they had a $1 box of our 
candy to offer to their customers, 
but that they were actually selling 
it faster than they themselves had 
expected. In addition they ap- 
preciated the package insert which 
we placed in every box of Tid- 
Bits which tells the consumer of 
Haan quality and suggests that the 
next purchase of a box of candy 
be one of our better packages. 

As a result of this new package, 
our total volume has kept up, 
without any loss of prestige for 
our higher-priced line. This new 
package has proved to us that a 
manufacturer can profitably go 
after a lower-priced market with- 
out lowering his standards of qual- 
ity and without hurting either his 
prestige or his sales volume on 
higher-priced merchandise, and 
furthermore that most people, 
whether it be on candy or not, still 
prefer quality to quantity. 
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To Address Direct Mail 


Group 

Henry Hoke, of Postage & The Mail- 
bag, New York, will be chairman of 
the morning session of the Direct Mail 
Departmental of the convention of the 
Advertising Federation of America. 
Speakers who will address the morning 
session of this departmental, which will 
meet on June 21, are: Leonard J. Ray- 
mond, Dickie-Raymond, Boston, “The 
Place of Direct Mail in the Advertising 
Program’; Tim Thrift, American Sales 
Book Company, Ltd., Elmira, N. ca 
“Gearing Your Direct Mail to Work 
with the Sales Force”; and Charles E. 
Murphy, past president of the Adver- 
tising Club of New York, “Direct Mail 
as a Moving Force in Selling.” 

Chairman of the afternoon session of 
this group will be John A. Smith, Jr., 
of the Frank E. Davis Fish Company, 
Gloucester, Mass. Speakers who will 
address this session include: Lester 
Brozman, New York, “The Place of 
Direct Mail in Retail Selling’; Harold 
L. Stedfeld, H. L. Stedfeld Company, 
New York, “‘Sales Strategy Applied to 
the Physical Appearance of Direct Mail,” 
and Elwood McCleish, Graves, McCleish 
& Campbell, New York, “Applying the 
Basic Principles of Selling to the Most 
Personal Form of Advertising.” 


J. T. Toler Heads 


Circulation Managers 

J. T. Toler, of the Atlanta, Ga., 
Constitution, was elected president of the 
International Circulation Managers’ As- 
sociation at its annual convention held 
last week at Toronto. J. C. Montgomery, 
of the Detroit News, was elected first 
vice-president and Clarence Eyster, of the 
Peoria, Ill., Star, was made secretary- 
treasurer. 


A. N. Steele Appointed by 


Standard of Indiana 

A. N. Steele, formerly general sales 
manager of The Trane Company, 
Crosse, Wis., has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana, Chicago. 

N. H. Reed, previously advertising 
manager, becomes assistant advertising 
manager. 


Banks Re-Elect Lloyd 
Maxwell 


Lloyd Maxwell, first vice-president of 
Roche, Williams & Cunnyingham, Chicago 
advertising agency, has been re-elected 
president of the South Ashland National 
Bank of Chicago. Mr. Maxwell also was 
recently re-elected a director of the Chi- 
cago Bank of Commerce. 














Appoint Spencer Young 
Broadcasting, Washington, D. C., has 
appointed Spencer Young, publishers’ 
representative, New York, as its Eastern 
representative. The Chicago Suburban 
Quality Group has also appointed Spen- 
cer Young as its Eastern representative. 





Northam Warren Wins “Paid 
Testimonial” Appeal 


Court Rules That Federal Trade Commission Is without Jurisdiction 
Where No Misrepresentation Is Proved 


NOTHER limitation has been 

placed by the courts on the 
attempts of the Federal Trade 
Commission to enforce censorship 
powers over advertising. This 
week the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second 
District declared in favor of the 
Northam Warren Corporation and 
against enforcement of the Federal 
Trade Commission’s order prohibit- 
ing the use of testimonials of 
persons who have received payment 
for the right to use their names 
and statements, unless advertising 
using such testimonials also pub- 
lished the fact that payment was 
made. 

On issuance of the Commission’s 
order to cease and desist from 
methods of advertising which the 
Commission found objectionable, 


the company filed an appeal with 


the Circuit Court. The case dealt 
specifically with payments which 
were admittedly made to Ethel 
Barrymiore, Anna Pavlowa, Atlanta 
Arlen and Mrs. Howard Chandler 
Christy for the use of their state- 
ments. 

The reasons for the Commis- 
sion’s order and the objections 
thereto of Northam Warren were 
reported in Printers’ INK, Decem- 
ber 24, 1931, issue. Pending de- 
cision on this appeal, the Commis- 
sion issued similar orders against 
the Ponds Extract Company and 
Standard Brands, Inc. The latter 
order covered use of paid testi- 
monials for both Fleischmann’s 
Yeast and Chase & Sanborn’s 
Coffee. 

Counsel for both these companies 
filed briefs, as amicus curiae, at the 
hearing on Northam Warren’s ap- 
peal. 

The Northam Warren Corpora- 
tion contended that the Commission 
exceeds its power when it seeks to 
impose any affirmative requirement 
on the advertiser. Counsel for the 
Commission conceded that only one 
question was involved and that was 


whether it is an unfair method of 
competition to publish admittedly 
true statements as advertising with- 
out stating in the advertisement 
that the person giving the testi 
monial received some valuable con- 
sideration. 

The appeal was heard before 
Circuit Judges Manton, Swan and 
Chase. In the decision handed down 
by Judge Manton, it is stated that 
the quality of the advertiser’s prod- 
ucts was not brought into question, 
nor was there a charge that its 
products were inadequately labeled 
or so testified to, by testimonials, so 
as to induce the public to purchase 
from it under practices of decep- 
tion. “The endorsements,” reads the 
decision, “are said to be neither ex- 
aggerations nor untruthful. There 
is no claim of monopoly. It would 
seem, therefore, that there was no 
violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust or Clayton Acts.” 

It is doubtful, held the Court, 
if the public is gullible enough to 
believe that such testimonials are 
given without compensation. If 
they are paid for, providing they 
are truthful, no one is deceived. 
They cannot in any sense be re- 
garded as unfair competition or as 
involving a tendency to restrain 
competition unduly. 

“Because a prominent person 
ventures an opinion without being 
requested to do so, is no guaranty 
either of veracity or good judg- 
ment,” the Court stated. “If the 
testimonials involved here repre- 
sent honest beliefs of the endors- 
ers, there is no representation con- 
cerning the product, and no unfair 
competition is created. We have 
no right to presume that endorsers 
of commercial products falsify 
their statements because they have 
received compensation.” 

Finding no misrepresentations, 
the Court ruled that the Commis- 
sion was without jurisdiction in 
issuing its order, which the Court - 
reversed. 
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DENOMINATOR 


LAUGHS...LOVES 
THRILLS.. TEARS 


mentals of successful entertainment—the four 


| AuGHS—loves—thrills—tears. These are the funda- 


great common denominators that move millions 
—that penetrate the emotions of men and women of 


all types. 


It is from these four basic elements that the vital- 


ity of all “box office” successes comes—whether the 
entertainment be a magazine, a radio program, a circus, 


a motion picture, or a novel. 


In the publishing field all of the large units of vol- 
untary circulation are built and maintained by the ef- 


fective use of these four great common denominators. 


Editors use educational material, special articles 
and departmental features to interest and instruct 
readers—to round out the appeal. But every editor 


and every circulation manager knows that the vital im- 
pulse to walk up to a newsstand and lay down a coin, 
or to sign on the well-known dotted line of the sub- 
scription blank, springs largely from the desire for good 
entertainment. 


And editors know that good entertainment must be 


built on laughs, loves, thrills and tears. 





EVEN IN 1932 RECORDS CAN BE 
SMASHED IF THE RIGHT 
MEDIUM IS USED 


The Wander Company, manufacturers 
of Ovaltine, bought one test page in 
The Comic Weekly—put us on the 
spot, if you please. Now a test in 
1932 is a test, as everybody knows. 
Yet the intense reader interest of this 
unusual publication produced returns 
far beyond the expectation of the ad. 
vertiser— returns direct from readers 
im amazing volume, and returns in 
imereased retail sales. The Wander 
Company, satisfied with this conclusive 
proof of value, sent orders for a series 
of additional pages. 


AR more than merely comic is The Comic Weekly 

colorful entertainment publication that for nearly forty 

has been distributed through the Hearst Sunday new 

Watch people as they read The Comic Weekly—men, 
and children—of all kinds and all walks and conditions of 
Note their reactions! An occasional laugh, a few smiles, and 
great deal of interested, concentrated reading. 

The answer is that The Comic Weekly is in actuality a 
plain, simple and fascinating presentation of human foibles 
fads, weaknesses and woes, strengths and struggles. It is 
fully planned and edited to these specifications. 

Into every issue of The Comic Weekly are deliberately 
all of the four great common denominators—laughs, loves, t 
and tears. 

There you have the reason for its proved and established 
peal to millions of families over a period of nearly forty ye 
the explanation of the fact that its characters are not 
pulled by visible strings, but living, likeable people, with 
faults, some virtues, yet always definite personalities. 

Jiggs and Maggie amuse millions—Maggie determined 
make the 400 into 401; an easy mark for any sham count 
duke; clumsy with the lorgnette but right at home with the 





= 


Appeals\! 


. Maggie is the world’s champion of plain and fancy nagging 
henpecking. She is the typical “Social Climber.” Jiggs is only 
ing to be himself, Caviar only leaves him cold, but he will go 
h fire for corned beef and —— He gets away for a night out 
often cnough to keep his fans from despondency. 


Tillies toil in millions of offices. Many a Mac yearns wist- 


Barney Google is an indomitable spirit. He carries on under 
ficulties and persecutions. None of the actual champions of 
turf has as large a following as the Google horses. Man of 
ar, Bubbling Over, Reigh Count, Twenty Grand, Burgoo King 
d the rest of them come and go, but Sparky and Pony Boy re 


in the favorites of every normal American male and an astound- 
sumber of women. 


Pop Eye is a hero with millions. Many a presidential candi- 
te would weleome the friendships of as many people. A bold, 
oyant and dependable soul, this sailor! He’s a tonic. Pop Eye 
rsno man. He packs a greater wallop than Dempecy ever had, 
t he’s gentle and kind with youngsters. The kids know it too. 

nd when Pop Eye tells them to eat spinach he gets more results 
all the doctors in America. 


WHY DOES 
THE COMIC WEEKLY PRODUCE 
SUCH SENSATIONAL RESULTS? 


First —5,581,137 circulation — five 
and one-half million circula- 
tion every Sunday .... As 
much as two of the leading 
weekly magazines combined. 


Second—The greatest reader interest 
of any publication in Amer- 
lea .... More man interest 
than sports... . More woman 
interest than fashions. 


EVERYBODY READS THE COMIC WEEKLY 





















GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION, 
FIRST GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


1931 scheduled six pages in The Comic 
Weekly, and before that schedule ex- 
pired, bought two more pages. 


The results produced by this initial 
order induced this leading advertiser 
to place schedules for 1932 on four 
of their products: Postum, Grape 
Nuts, Jell-o and Minute Tapioca. 





An Amebstit: 


HE late Judge Elbert Gary saw clearly institution, 
i) underneath the jester’s mask the comic cartoogifment of thi 

was a deep-seated American institution: in th@Mication. 
guise of buffoonery, touching and lighting the live ve REALIT 
of people. 
o million 

Judge Gary wrote: “The American who fai iesh-and-1 
to keep abreast of the comic cartoons is in dangej 
of falling out of touch with much that is being 
done in this country. My choice is George McManv 
masterpiece ‘Bringing Up Father.’ The man wh The C 
put Jiggs and Maggie into American life knows thfmiliar and 
American people through and through.” eading fig’ 


Skipp’ 
n the wor! 


No major newspaper that has launched a comi 
section has ever abandoned it. The Sunday comic) The sl 
are as much an institution as the movies, baseballmingly deme 
golf, or the automobile. s they ar 


For nearly forty years The Comic Weekly ha 
exerted a tremendous force in building Sundy 
newspaper circulation. Its value in this regard iM. 1... dail 
recognized by every circulation manager in the Y 
world. This * 


It is not a claim—or a selling argument—ofilways pr 
an exaggeration; it is just a statement of actual Mround of 
fact that The Comic Weekly is truly an American aughs, lov 





MERCHANDISABLE CIRCULATION 132,000 CO 


5,581,137 copies of The Comic Weekly are distributed every 
Sunday with the 17 great Hearst Sunday newspapers. 70°, 
of the circulation is in the 558 communities of over 10,00 On November 
population, and here is how it blankets them: 


In each of the 136 cities The Comic 
Weekly reaches | out of every 2 fam- 
ilies; Over 132,000 os 

In 165 more cities, 40 to 50% of the fam- stock. were ch 

$ 

In an additional 153 cities, 30 to 40%; 

In another 164 cities, 20 to 30%. 


Here is circulation focused on your important and profit- margin. This 
able selling fronts—in effective quantities. ition al page 








institution, familiar and friendly to a larger seg- 
ment of the American public than any other pub- 
ication. 


HE REALITY OF THE COMIC WEEKLY CHARACTERS 


o millions of families Toots and Casper are real 
flesh-and-blood people —friends and neighbors. 


Skippy has more close relatives than any boy 
n the world. 


The Comic Weekly charaeters are more fa- 
miliar and more a part of everyday life than the 
leading figures of the screen, of sports, or of poli- 
ics—and more permanent than any of them. 


The sheer reality of these characters is strik- 
ngly demonstrated in many ways. Time after time 
s they are brought by their authors into a diffi- 
ult or troubled situation, letters of protest pour 
n from readers. These letters clearly indicate that 
he comic characters actually live, and have a part 
in the daily lives of the people. 


This vitality, this reality has existed over a 
period of years because the same characters are 
ways presented to the public against a back- 
ound of the four great common denominators— 
aughs, loves, thrills and tears. 





132,000 COUPONS FROM A VICK CHEMICAL 
COMPANY PAGE 


On November 8, 1931, Vick Chemical Company used a page 
advertising Vick’s Nose and Throat Drops. A free sample 
was offered in the coupon. 


Over | 52,000 coupons were received. Jobbers’ and retailers’ 
Mock. were cleaned out—wires ordering more merchandise 
pour: | in from all ever the country. 


Actual sales exceeded the advertiser's estimate by a liberal 
margin. This fs i di 4 theduled an ad- 
ditional page in The Comic Weekly. 











ARTHUR BRISBANE 
SAYS 
“There is probably 
more good health for 
the human race in a 
million copies of a good 
comic section than in 


any million medical 


prescriptions.” 





MEET THE FAMILY 

In The Comic Weekly ... “Puck”... 
which is distributed with the 17 great 
Hearst Sunday newspapers, you meet 
Bringing Up Father, Tillie the Toiler, 
Boob McNutt, Barney Google, Felix the 
Cat, Skippy, Toots and Casper, Little 
Jimmy — yes, and those old favorites, 
Happy Hooligan and the Katzenjam- 
mers! 


With these tremendous features — and 
smaller strips by the same artists in ad- 
dition—is it any wonder that five and a 
half million families will follow “PUCK” 
zealously every week? 


What an advertising opportunity full 
pages in The Comic Weekly offer! 


OR years we have heard of class magazines. There are plenty 


of good ones definitely edited to interest certain groups of 
people—usually relatively small groups. 


The Comic Weekly is a new kind of class medium—“clan” 
in this case referring not to readers but to advertisers. 


What an opportunity for a favorite few! Think of it—5,581, 
137 families read The Comic Weekly—one out of every five 
families in the United States. And advertisers now have an oppor 
tunity to sit down for a comfortable hour or two with these fam 
lies on Sunday morning or afternoon—the one unhurried tim 
of the week. 

And remember—you are not in the position of saying “me 
too” —clamoring for a hasty minute of attention with two hundred 
others. You are in the golden spotlight, for The Comic Weekly 
accepts only a limited number of pages in any one issue. 

In the swift, fierce battle of the brands the advantages of this 
opportunity are plain. 





TTHILE co 
\ shot gur 


Manufactu 
ises leaderst 


and pre 


<... Few ! 


THILE comp $ are ing at the market with rifles, 
\ shot guns or an occasional small field piece, boom out 

your story with a Big Bertha that blankets twenty per 
1. of the national market. Your message hits the mark because 
ly a limited number of other advertisers share this unmatched 
portunity with you. 





The Comic Weekly is essentially a tool for leaders and for 
oe who intelligently aspire to leadership. It is of course open 
any advertiser with a worthy product, but its full power and 
ope can best be utilized for a product that either has achieved 
tional distribution, or has the merit to reach that position 


icky. 


Manufacturers in this group, with the alertness that charac- 
izes leadership, will recognize that The Comic Weekly offers a 
ide, direct and profitable highway to the national market—a 
and promotive force not equalled by any other medium. 


ONE DAY'S MAIL 25,000 
The L. E. Waterman Company, manu- 
facturers of the famous fountain pens, 
pencils and ink, planned to secure 
greater interest in their product. 
In a well thought out campaign The 
Comic Weekly ran as “anchor man” with 
a page insertion representing a major 
proportion of the appropriation. 


The offer was made to send to those 
desiring to enter the contest a free au- 
tograph album and a generous estimate 
placed the anticipated total requests at 
50,000. 


One day's mail alone ran 25,000 and 
3 weeks’ returns showed a total of 
125,000. 

Both manufacturer and advertising 
agency are well pleased with this grati- 
fying result. 


cee ypret enteeter ee 





LEADERS KNOW VALUE 


These products have been presented in full ec 
advertisements in The Comic Weekly in 1931 


JELL-O 
RINSO 
BON AMI 
OVALTINE 
\ / \ LISTERINE 


a eat COCOMALT 
a =< 


LUX FLAKES 


GRAPE NUTS 
W.K. KELLOGG 
N im LISTERINE RUB 


LIFEBUOY SOAP 

KRUSCHEN SALTS 

POSTUM CEREAL 

MINUTE TAPIOCA 

LUX TOILET SOAP 

IODENT TOOTH PASTE 

JOHNSON’S FLOOR WAX 
LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 
LISTERINE SHAVING CREAM 
WATERMAN FOUNTAIN PENS 
AUNT JEMIMA PANCAKE FLOUR 
SMITH BROTHERS COUGH SYRUP 
BAUER AND BLACK (HANDI-TAPE) 
VICKS NOSE AND THROAT DROPS 





959 Eighth Avenue 
New York City 
COlumb 











An Advertising Portfolio That Is 
an Illustrated Conversation 


\dvertising, Like a Product, Should Be Merchandised and This 
Portfolio Is Assigned a Part in the Job 


“WVE consider our advertising 
‘Y as a new line and we have 

merchandise it to our salesmen, 

iolesalers and retailers just as 
we would have to merchandise a 
new line to our customers.” 

Perhaps this philosophy 
bout advertising, as stated 

one of the advertising 
executives of the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Company, 
may suggest a_ refreshing 
approach to those who are 
wondering how far it is 
necessary to go to line up 
behind a company’s adver- 
tising campaign those who 
stand between the factory 
and the ultimate purchaser. 

This year the Bigelow- 
Sanford company has pre- 
pared a portfolio as the key- 


IDEA 


stone in merchandising its 
new season’s advertising—a 
portfolio that has been de- 
signed to meet this philoso- 


phy and to contain several 
innovations based on previ- 
ous experiences and lessons 
learned in the field. 

Last season Bigelow-San- 
ford adopted three major 
ideas in selling its rugs and 
carpets. These were (1) 
the identification of the mer- 
chandise by a blue and gold trade- 
mark attached to the fringe of its 
rugs; (2) stress on “lively wool” 
is a selling point and (3) the 
adoption of the name Bigelow 
Weavers as an easily remembered 
name suggestive of quality. 

These new ideas were merchan- 
dised to dealers last season for 
what they were—new experiments 
ind also on the basis of the con- 
idence and trust that lay in the 
sigelow-Sanford name and repu- 
ation, Assured by a year’s ex- 
erience that these ideas are sound, 
the advertising department is now 
wusily engaged in the work of lin- 
ing up the distributing organiza- 
on behind the “story of success” 


Thee bedhdinr cares ctremers apyrdl te me: csestemmey eam aoe story fodiens 6 at 9 


and it is in this work that the 
portfolio has been created to play 
an important part. 

“Perhaps the best way to de- 
scribe our new portfolio,” says 


HERE'S A BRAND NEW MERCHANDISING 


.. YOU NEED ONLY THESE FOLDERS 
TO CARRY IT OUT 


vee eon. Litem te 0 few of 


+ credit te comer tare, 2 Wlney chew ster ctestenmet a way se te tend pilings 
1) They endl Bigetion mmeeteemdi 6 1) They sell there tame low omy steeper Iesidirs 
ee eee ee ne 


© Ties give yom saterwtinng lle smal ine 


A Page from the Bigelow-Sanford Portfolio 
Showing an Offering of Folders 


J. H. Winter, in charge of the 
company’s advertising, “is to call 
it ‘an illustrated conversation.’ 
Last year we got out a portfolio 
written in the style of an adver- 
tisement. This year we _ have 
changed the method of writing it 
so that it is written in the first 
person. It is the salesmen actually 
talking to the dealer. Our whole- 
salers have promised to co-operate 
with us in our plan to have sales- 
men read the portfolio to dealers. 
The style has been so worked out 
that when the salesman does this, 
he will sound not as if he were 
reading a stilted portfolio but as 
if he were actually speaking in a 
conversational tone. 
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“The reading time of the port- 
folio is somewhere about twelve 
minutes. It is profusely illustrated 
to minimize the amount of talking 
the salesman will have to do. Of 
course, after a salesman has read 
the text of the portfolio on a num- 
ber of calls, he will have the ma- 
terial so fixed in his mind that it 
will really develop into an illus- 
trated conversation rather than an 
actual reading. 

“Exacting the promise, however, 
that each salesman will go through 
the book on his calls insures that 
none of the important points in the 
Bigelow Weavers’ story will be 
overlooked. Great care has been 
taken in the order in which the 
points are brought out and in the 
way in which they have been 
briefed and illustrated in order 
that, in the twelve minutes he 
takes, the salesman will get the 


full story over and with proper 
emphasis. 

“Naturally the thing that inter- 
ests the salesman and the dealer 
about a new campaign is 


“What 
does the advertising look like?’ 
Last year we led up to the adver- 
tisements after a lot of preliminary 
explanation (necessary because we 
were then initiating some new 
ideas) but this year, following our 
experience out in the field with 
last year’s book, we have intro- 
duced the new advertisements way 
up front after a brief page or two 
on ‘lively wool’ and the identifica- 
tion tag. 


Imitating the 
Salesman’s Patter 


“Tt is natural when a salesman 
goes through a portfolio for him 
to devote more patter to the first 
advertisement that appears. Then 
his patter dwindles down as he de- 
scribes the succeeding ones. We 
have worked out our copy in a 
similar manner. What the sales- 
man has to say about the adver- 
tisements after the first, has been 
shortened just as he would shorten 
his own conversation. These ad- 
vertisements appear in full size on 
the left-hand side of the portfolio 
while on the right is the salesman’s 
comment.” 

Here is the talk that the sales- 


June 9, 10 


man presents to the dealer regari- 
ing one of the advertisements. 
Written with a free and easy 
swing, it is easily adapted to tiie 
salesman’s own way of talking. It 
appears alongside of an advertise- 
ment showing Father Time a bit 
bewildered by the lively sheep run- 
ning around him: 


This time we get over our sell 
point with a little humor. Most peopl 
respond to humor, it puts them in ; 
receptive frame of mind to read 
message. 

The illustration stops the rea 
arouses interest and helps drive hon 
the message of the headline that “Liv 
Wool stays young longer.” 

Again we tell the story quickly 
illustration-headline—the signature 
the Bigelow Weavers—an attractive 
lustration of a rug identified by 
blue and gold trade-mark of the Bige- 
low Weavers which says “No m 
blind shopping for rugs, here is a guid 
mark for your dollars.’ 

This ad will be seen in . . . (fol- 
lows a list of the women’s magazines 


Following these illustrations 
the new season’s advertisements, 
the portfolio presents a double 
spread containing the crux of the 
salesman’s talk—the list of media 
to be used and a statement of the 
number of families this advertis- 
ing will reach. On the left-hand 
page is a large drawing of a post- 
man and above is the caption: 
“You'll be surprised to know how 
many Bigelow advertisements this 
man brings to your town.” Under- 
neath is the following: “ - 
families read Bigelow advertising 
regularly in —— ” The blank 
spaces are filled in at the home 
office with the number of families 
and the name of the town so that 
the dealer actually gets a story in- 
dividualized for him. 

On the right-hand page of this 
spread are illustrated the six 
women’s magazines in which the 
Bigelow advertising will appear 
under the caption: “Ten and a 
half million women actually look 
forward to the calls of these six 
star salesmen.” 

The rest of the portfolio is 
given over to ways in which th« 
Bigelow advertising department is 
ready to help the dealer in the 
matter of displays, cut service, 
period furnishings booklets, lay- 
out suggestions for “build your 


Ne 
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own folders.” <A flap in the back 
of the portfolio contains booklets, 
a set of newspaper advertisements 
that the dealer may order electros 
for, examples of business-paper 
advertising and other’ material 
which the salesman can take out 
of the flap to illustrate his story 
as he goes along. 

Representatives of the company 
are also out in the field continu- 
ally working with salesmen in this 
job of merchandising its advertis- 
ing. Work in the field is impor- 
tant not only in seeing that this 
job is being done but it insures 
that any services offered to deal- 
ers are practical and based on 
what the dealer says he and his 
customers actually want. 


i # 


“Junior 


Devlin’ with 

’ 

Home” 
Robert T. Devlin, until recently with 
the Macfadden Publications, has been 
appointed advertising manager of Justior 
Home, Chicago. le was formerly with 
the Curtis Publishing Company and. at 
one time, was general sales and adver- 
tising manager of the College Inn Food 

Products Company 


Death of Joseph A. Davidson 


Joseph A. Davidson, for ten years a 
member of the advertising staff of the 
Portland, Oreg., Oregonian and for the 
last several years national advertising 
director, died recently. For a number of 
years he was with the advertising de- 
partment of the Farmer Publishing Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn. He joined the 
Oregonian in 1920. He was fifty-three 
years old. 


Alvin E. Dodd Leaves Kroger 


Alvin E. Dodd has resigned as _vice- 
president in charge of the merchandising 
division and a director of the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Company, Cincinnati. 
Mr. Dodd’s services were temporarily 
loaned to the National Chain Store Asso- 
ciation this year to direct its internal 
ofganization work. This special work 
has been completed. 


Now Wilson & Haight, Inc. 
Howard C. Wilson & Associates, Inc., 
Hartford, -Conn., advertising agency, has 
changed its name to Wilson & Haight, 
Inc. Howard C. Wilson and Jesse J 
Haight are the principals in the concern 


With Louis C. Pedlar Agency 

Douelas Smith, for the last five years 
with Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., New York, 
has joined the Louis C. Pedlar Corpora- 
tion, advertising agency of that city, as 
second vice-president. He will be in 
charge of all production. 


INK June 9, 103. 


Exhibit Motion Window 


Counter Display Devices 

Thirty model window displays, showin; 
about fifty models of counter and win 
dow displays which incorporate motior 
as an attention-getter, make up an exhibi 
which is being sponsored by the Mergen 
thaler Linotype Company at 330 Wes: 
42nd Street, New York. 

The displays are the products of vari 
ous printers and lithographers, and repre 
sent displays actually in use by nationa 
advertisers. The exhibits may be classi 
fied in two groups, those that use motior 
solely to attract attention and those that 
use motion to demonstrate some featur: 
of the product advertised. 

A section of the exhibit demonstrate: 
the working principle of the various de 
vices for making the displays operate 
The exhibit will continue through th 
month of June. 


and 


H. F. Best Again Heads Six 
Point League 

Hil F. Best, Eastern manager of M 
C. Mogensen & Company, was again r 
elected president of the Six Poir 
League of New York, an organization « 
newspaper advertising representatives, a 
its annual meeting held at that city o1 
June 6. Charles E. Miller was elects 
vice-president. Thomas F. Clark, J: 
and W. W. Ward were re-elected s« 
retary and treasurer, respectively. 

Members of the board of directors ar: 
G. A. Riley, Irwin Simpson, J. 
Finley, H. G. Halsted, George Brett 
S. Mahoney, Alvin DeClerque, M 
D. Bryant, H. Moloney and Hart 
Reynolds. Mr. Riley was again elected 
representative of the League to th 
Bureau of Advertising of the America: 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 


Wilfred W. Fry, President, 
Mount Herman School 

Wilfred W. Fry, president of N. W 
Ayer & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, has 
been appointed president of the Mount 
Herman School, Northfield, Mass., b 
the board of trustees of that institutior 
Mr. Fry, who left the Mount Herma: 
School a few weeks before his gradua 
tion thirty-six years ago because of th 
death of his father, will be awarded hi 
diploma this year. At the same tim 
his son, Wayland A. Fry, will be gra 
uated from the school. _ 


Death of FM M. 

Frederick M. Stowell, 
Munsingwear, Inc., Minneapolis, died 
that city June 5 at the age of sixty-tw 
He had been associated with the Mur 
singwear organization since 1890 and ha 
been president since 1912. 


Appoints N. Frederick Foote 


The St. Nicholas Magazine, publishe 
at Columbus, Ohio, by the America: 
Educational Press, has appointed N 
Frederick Foote & Associates, publisher: 
representatives, New York and Bosto: 
as its Eastern representatives. 


Stowell 
Seadiiens 
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You’re Finnish 


Don’t lift that eyebrow and “humph—grrumph” ME! 
Before many weeks are out, folks who can get linguistic 
with a Fin or a Czeck will be in demand around here. 
Even now, the hand-picked athletes of fifty nations are 
dusting off their carpet bags and preparing for the trip 
here to the Xth Olympiad, July 30th to August 14th. 
They’re coming here from all over the world—an 
opulent and optimistic throng of sport-lovers—to spend 
several weeks and a lot more besides. But there’ll be 
thousands of visitors from all over the good old U. S. A. 
that’ll be interested in a strong American advertising 
message. And there’s one old Los Angeles custom 
they'll all adopt—the habit of starting each day with 
The Examiner. So just jot this note down on your desk 
pad: The first two weeks of August are going to pro- 
vide some cagey advertisers with a nice fat circulation 
bonus. And distinctly “class” stuff, we might add. So 
plan today to tell them about YOUR product. And 
why not come see for yourself! This international 
event gives you a good chance to jump on a choo-choo 
and check up on all the things we've told you about 
this sunny old Pacific Southland—stamping grounds 
for two and one-half million life-loving Moderns. 








KEPRESENTED BY W. W. CHEW ORGANIZATION 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
572 Madison Ave 612 Hearst Bidg. 10-238 Gencral Motors Bidg. 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
430 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 612-615 Hearst Bidg. 1510 Textile Tower Bidg. 


San Diego Representative, 613 Spreckels Theatre Bidg. 


LOS ANGELES 
EXAMINER. 


Put Your Message Before the Moderns 
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Never since the Civil War has any member of my 
family met with such discouraging reverses,’ said Gen. 
News - Milline, well-known member of the old Milline 
family. ‘‘For a time five years back I thought my affairs 
would straighten out on a comfortable level, as it were, 
but these last two years have brought declines as bad as 
any I have yet experienced—”’ At this point the General 


lost his footing as the May circulation averages came in, 


its previous low of $1.15. 


\ ise that the News-Milline had broken through 
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It happened like this: 


For years News salesmen had rate card troubles. Just about 
the time they warmed a prospect up to taking a chance on 
The News, along would come another rate increase and the 
prospect would chill on us. We had sixteen rate increases 
in eight years—all of them justified by circulation jumps! 
In 1929 we should have had another rate increase, but 
business was just dandy and we thought we would give our 
salesmen a year to catch up with the chilled prospects. 
Then 1930 came along, and raising the rates didn't seem to 
be a nice thing to do. Ditto in 1931. So the present year finds 
us struggling along with the same antiquated 1928 rates, 
more than 200,000 extra circulation that nobody pays for, 
and a milline that has been steadily digging itself into the 
cellar! Our hard luck—but the advertiser's good fortune! 
Where else can you find such a low priced milline, in such 
a good market as New York, in such an extraordinary 
medium as The News? If you want to get the most out of 
your depressed advertising dollars these days, The News 
is the thing to spend them for! 


THE. NEWS 


NEW YORK PICTURE NEWS 


220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET - NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago - Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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Off for California! 


{% 


Indicative of the scale on which Los 
Angeles will stage the Olympic Games 
(July 30—August 14) is the complete 
modern village erected solely to house 
the more than 2,000 male contestants. 
Two months ago a barley field, it now 
contains 550 dormitory buildings—kit- 
chens, dining-rooms, bath houses—a 
complete police and fire department— 
central administration building—store- 
houses, hospital, and a bank equipped 
to exchange all kinds of foreign money 
into United States currency. 








Commensurate facilities have been provided to suit 
each class of events—Olympic Coliseum seating 
105,000 for track and field exhibitions—Olympic 
Swimming Stadium, Olympic Wrestling and Boxing 
Stadium, Olympic Polo Field, Olympic Marine Sta- 
dium, the Rose Bow! Stadium for bicycling, Olympic 
Auditorium. 


If you happen to be an advertising man, you will 
equally value the opportunity to study at first hand 
the mighty Los Angeles market, population 2,318,526. 
The Los Angeles Metropolitan Area is unique in be- 
ing the fastest-growing large community in history; 
it is unique in containing more inhabitants than 
all other Pacific Coast markets combined; and it is 
unique in having but one locally owned metropolitan 
newspaper, a newspaper that rates overwhelmingly 
first on the Pacific Coast in volume of news, in 
amount of advertising, and in number of homes to 
which delivered. 





Representatives: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, 1405 Northern 
Lite Tower, Seattle, Wash.; 210 Chronicle Building, San Francisco, Cal.; 
285 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; 10-169 General Motors Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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Children as Consumers and 


Persuaders 


How Some Advertisers Are Selling to and Through the Great Juvenile 
Market 


Stevenson & Scort, Lrp. 
Advertising 
Montreat, Que., CANADA 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Will you kindly let us have a list of 
ticles, if any have appeared in your 
publication, on methods of interesting 
children in the promotion of purchases 
their parents and neighbors, of cer- 


> 


tain brands of prepared foods? 
We have in mind such schemes as 
would involve the paying of a small cash 
us or the giving of prizes for cer- 
tain quantities of food package labels 
sent in by the children. 
Stevenson & Scott, Lp. 


'T HoUGH we grown-ups think 
we bring them up, the fact is 
that children hold sway over our 
manners, morals and money. They 
often influence buying decisions 
without even expressing a prefer- 
ence, so much are they in our 
minds. Just let them set their hearts 

a thing, and they have or will 
eventually find an irresistible way 
of getting it. 

\dvertisers are fully cognizant 
of this last-mentioned trait. They 
know—sometimes to the sorrow of 
parents—that the juvenile brand of 
“acceptance and demand,” created 
through copy addressed directly to 
children by a knowing member of 
the craft, rapidly becomes an alarm- 
ing obsession. And parental resis- 
tance against the salesmanship of 
boy or girl is as the thinnest tissue 
before a roaring blow-torch. 

The premium or prize for return- 
ing a certain number of labels, or 
disposing of a formidable case of 
soaps or perfumes, is a venerable 
method of enlisting the sales pro- 
motion aid of boys and girls. It 
works today just as well as it did 
in the days when many readers of 
this were out pulling doorbells with 
a mental picture of a coveted pre- 
mium to buck up flagging courage. 

\ current example is the maga- 
zine advertising of Libby, McNeill 
& Libby offering every item of 
equipment in the official catalog to 
Girl Scouts who send in the re- 
uired number of labels from 


Libby's evaporated milk cans. Since 
fifty labels are required for the 
collapsible drinking cup, it is ob- 
vious that an ambitious girl must 
look beyond the normal consump- 
tion of one family. 

Other premiums are designed to 
promote individual purchases. Talon 
Slide Fastener copy tells boys of 
the newest “knickers and longies 
which open and close as fast as 
aviators’ clothes,” and offers free 
pictures of five famous fliers to 
every boy who sends price tag or 
size tag or the name of the Talon 
fastened knickers or longies he 
buys. 


Children and 
the Comics 


Jell-O has had much success with 
a newspaper advertising campaign 
in comic sections of thirty news- 
papers, the cartoon copy being de- 
signed to appeal especially to chil- 
dren. The coupon offers a free toy 
dirigible for the child and a recipe 
book for mother in return for threc 
fronts cut from Jell-O packages. 
With the toy balloon offer, coupons 
pulled about two inquiries to one 
in comparison with previous cou- 
pon returns in substantially the 
same list of publications. 

The technique of. selling to and 
through children has been so thor- 
oughly developed that there are 
now several distinct methods, in 
addition to premiums; such as copy 
appeal, product and package de- 
sign, booklets, samples and models, 
and clubs. 

Copy appeal to the very young 
was found productive by Toddy, 
Inc., manufacturer of a chocolate 
flavored milk drink for children, 
which used a combination of news- 
paper and radio advertising based 
on the idea of reaching mothers 
through the eyes and hearts of 
young hopefuls. Advertising pic- 
tured “Alfred the Rabbit and his 
Happy Passengers” — David and 
Lorraine and two little elves from 
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the Toddy label, Tom and Tillie now put up in boxes modeled 
Toddy. A series of amusing stories around cutout figures. Doll’s- 


went out over the radio, along with 
dietary advice for mothers. Re- 
quests for a booklet containing the 
radio stories proved the interest of 
children, while increased sales 
spoke for the mothers. 

It is undoubtedly true that no 
little of the demand of youngsters 
for Campbell soups may be traced 
to the cheerful Campbell Kids and 
their happy rhymes. 

In its current advertising in juve- 
nile publications Cocomalt is ap- 
pealing to the natural pride of boys 
and girls in a robust physique, the 
product, so the copy infers, of its 
strength-building qualities. “Once 


frail. . . afraid . . . now school’s 
champ boxer,” is a typical headline 
for boys. 


Choosing a Name 
Is Important 


When a product is made espe- 
cially for children it is often ad- 
visable to choose a_ trade-mark 
name which has as much appeal as 
the copy. One shoe company won 
many new accounts by changing 
the name from “Security” to 
“Twinkie” shoes. 

Copy appealing to children is not 
necessarily confined to juvenile 
media, as witness the advertising of 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company under the heading “A 
Word to Wise Children on the 
Care of Mothers.” The copy told 
about a radio program on bringing 
up children. This put children 
where they rightfully belong as 
masters of household destiny, and 
probably few of the grown-up girls 
let it pass without an amused 
reading. 

Products for general household 
use as well as for the use of chil- 
dren often gain through designing 
or packaging that appeals to chil- 
dren as well as to that something 
within us which doesn’t grow old. 
The Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company makes crib blankets with 
Punch and Judy and toy designs 
by Tony Sarg, and the Standard 
Textile Products Company has 
produced oilcloths created by the 
same artist. Faber pencils and 
crayons, the greater proportion of 
which are used by children, are 


house-like cartons for General 
Electric Mazda lamps and Chase 
& Sanborn’s tea bags have been 
sold to many mothers whose young 
daughters were insistent. 

Booklets of stories and rhymes for 
children, offered in exchange for 
labels or filled-in coupons, have 
been consistently used. Junket is 
currently offering a free acquain- 
tance package with recipe book 
and adds this note to the coupon: 
“To get our new Junket Magic Book 
Free, describing dozens of easy 
but amazing tricks, buy a package 
of Junket Powder or Tablets, and 
send face of it to us.” Bon Ami's 
booklet, “The Chick That Never 
Grew Up,” tells an amusing story 
about the trade-mark chick and 
gets in a word for the product. 

Puzzle books and books with 
outline pictures for coloring have 
a sure-fire appeal. 

Samples offered to youngsters 
have the merit of bringing the 
product to adult attention as well, 
and models, such as carpet sweep- 
ers, washing machines and gas 
ranges, are an effective build-up to 
educate future consumers. Life- 
buoy soap is currently offering, 
through the juvenile magazines, a 
trial cake of soap with a “Wash- 
Up Chart.” This chart has spaces 
for keeping a record of wash-ups 
for four weeks, and is in poster 
form for wall hanging. “Join the 
Lifebuoy ‘Wash-Up Game’ — It’s 
great fun,” says the copy. 

Contests which appeal especially 
to children have a way of enlisting 
the interest of parents, for the 
whole family often chips in on the 
effort to win a prize. In its Bond 
bread, vitamin-D contest, General 
Baking Company wisely provided 
for youthful entrants with a rule 
making allowance for age. The 
Fisher Body Corporation’s annual 
coach-building contest brings boys 
to General Motors dealers to reg- 
ister their names and obtain plans 
and instructions, thus setting up 
an early contact and building good 
will calculated to make sales to 
parents now and eventually to 
grown-up contestants. 

There is a growing use of juve- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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BEST READ ADS OF WEEK OF MAY 7th 


These ads stopped 75 per cent more persons than did the average 
page ad this week. 


IVE THOUSAND. Ten thousand. 
Twenty thousand. 

Dollars! 

For a single advertisement! 

What happens to it? 

In the interests of more resultful 
advertising, Liberty sponsors an 
ambitious Plan to find out. 

The Plan: An actual count—every 
week, week after week—of the num- 
ber of men and women seeing and read- 
ing every advertisement in America's 


three biggest weeklies, Liberty, Col- 
lier’s and Saturday Evening Post. 


Watch for Bulletin 
of Results Each Week 


The advertisements on this andt 
following pages are offered ast 
“best read ads of the week” 
each week in May. They rated fr 
70 to 113 per cent higher in att 
tion value than the average. 

That's equivalent to 70 tol 
per cent more circulation with 
greater cost! 


Each week, hereafter, Libe 
will publish a bulletin illustrat 
the “best read ads"’ of the prev 


week (regardless of which week 


they appeared in); revealing 


margin of advantage they enj 
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BEST READ ADS OF WEEK OF MAY 14th 


These ads stopped 113 per cent more persons than did the average 
page ad this week. 


Vatch for them. Study them. Con- 
ider, as the weeks go by, the char- 
cteristics represented by these 
vinning advertisements. 


lake the Big Weeklies Your 

Experimental Laboratory 
very time you publish an adver- 
tisement in Liberty, Collier's or 
aturday Evening Post, a count 
vill be taken of the number of men 
and women seeing and reading it. 
At vour request your ratings will 
esent to you regularly as your ads 
ppear. 

This offers you an opportunity 
inaddition to your private research, 
for comparing one type of appeal 


with another, styles of layout, 
kinds of illustration. 

You may also check your own 
findings on the effectiveness of 
black-and-white compared to two 
color and four color; large space 
and smaller space; position; sea- 
son; weather; and how much dif- 
ference the different magazines 
make in getting your ads seen and 
read. 

Individual research along these 
lines has shown the way for some 
companies to make their dollar 
reach twice as many readers. Such 
companies will welcome this ser- 
vice as an adjunct to their own in- 
vestigations . . . offering the added 
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BEST READ ADS OF WEEK OF MAY 2lst 


These ads stopped 75 per cent more persons than did the average 
page ad this week. 





advantage of comparing their own ore potet 


ratings with others made under The Average Advertising 
identical conditions. 


And wh 
wt 


page in Liberty impres 
Important: This Checks stopped : OUT O 


Reader Interest Only; | May 7—17% more persons than in ble to 
. 2nd weekly and 40% more persons e burde 
Not Ultimate Results aie Sul oni, Aare 
‘ c 
Like all research data, these figures May 14-23% more persons than in 
salt tnaliied ly . 2nd weekly and 52% more persons 
must be used judiciously. Ganibe teh eaten. 
They check one thing: The num-_ [May 21—6% more persons than in 
ber of men and women seeing and 2nd weekly and 22% more persons 
é is than in 3rd weekly. 
reading your advertising. 
. ‘ bl f J ly i al May 28—12% more persons than in 
It is posstble for a poorly read a Sad weekly end 71% execs penees 
to sell so well to the few whoread [| _ thanin 3rd weekly. 
it that it pays its way. It is also © — 
possible fora widely read adtolack agree on: an ad must be seen before 
profitable selling punch. it can sell. 
One thing, however, all must The more persons that see it, the 
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BEST READ ADS OF WEEK OF MAY 28th 


These ads stopped 70 per cent more persons than did the average 
page ad this week. 


pre potential sales power it has. 
And when one considers that: 
while one out of three may 
impressed by an ad, less than 
« out of fifteen may take the 
ble to read it. . .”’ (Gallup) cee 
e burden of responsibility for 
ofitable advertising may be rec- 
nized as resting heavily on ad- 
rtising s ability to get seen. 
Count Made by 
Percival White, Inc. 
Using Gallup Method 


now so 


sing the Gallup method 


pular with leading advertisers, 
encics and research organizations 
Percival White, Incorporated, 
arketing Counselors, has entire 


charge of all field work and tabu- 
lation. 

A mature staff of expert investi- 
gators, under Mr. White's personal 
supervision, is constantly in the 
field. Each week they visit a differ- 
ent city. Each week they make 
about a thousand calls, uncover 
about one hundred fifty men and 
women who actually have read cur- 
rent issues of Liberty, Collier's or 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

As each reader is found, he is 
conducted through his magazine 
page by page. 

Every single item—editorial as 
is checked for 
having been seen or read. 

The magazines appear one weck. 


well as advertising 
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READER INTEREST ‘RATING CARD 





COMPANY: 





Pet. 
Women 
Noung 


Magazine| Adv. Title 


CORRECTED Estimated To: 
Pct.Wom.| Pet. Mea) Adult Reader 
Noting 


Pee Pet. Pee 
Men | Women| Men 
Noting | Reading |Reading) Noting 


















































They are checked the next week. 
Results are airmailed to New York 
and published the second week 
after the issues were read. 


Write for Your 
Reader Interest Rating Card 


In order to make your study easier, 
we have prepared a ‘‘reader inter- 
est rating card”’ illustrated above. 
It provides a convenient form for 
entering the percentages of men 
and women seeing each of your ad- 
vertisements as it appears—afford- 
ing ready comparison of the results 
of your different ads. One of these 
cards is filled out in our files for 
every advertiser in one or more of 
the three big weeklies. 


If you advertised in Liberty, 
lier’s or the Saturday Evening 
during May, one of these cards h 
already been made out for 50x 

Merely drop us a note and it wi 
be sent to you by return mail 

Then as each of your subsequet 
advertisements appears, a new ca 
containing your full record up-+ 
date automatically will be sentt 
you. 

Since this work is already bew 
done, your request involves us 
no extra expense, places you und 
no obligation. 

Merely write: “‘Send me m 
Reader Interest Rating Card." A 
dress Liberty Research Departmen 
420 Lexington Avenue, New Yorl 


Watch next week in Printers’ Ink for our bulletin re- 
producing the “best read ads” of the week of June 4th. 


Liberty America’s BEST READ Weck! 
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nile clubs built around the con- 
sumption of a product, or patronage 
of theaters or stores. A club idea 
as used by the Carnation Company 
was described in Printers’ INK 
recently. The Rogers Peet Com- 
pany, with a chain of men’s and 
boys’ apparel stores, has maintained 
the “Order of Ropeco” for eight- 
een years quite successfully, with 
three degrees governed by pur- 
chases and the winning of prizes 
in competitions. 

The Cream of Wheat Corpora- 
tion advertised the “H. C. B. Club 
with a secret meaning,” making a 
jolly game of the morning cereal 
for children who think it’s akin to 
spinach. Free badges, commissions, 
official-looking certificates, gold 
stars and posters help along the 
game. 

The difficulty with clubs is that 
they peter out quickly unless they 
are continually stimulated with new 
ideas. There are few club pro- 
moters who can keep up with the 
insistent demand of childhood for 
innovations. 

The Printers’ INK Publications 
have contained a large number of 
articles on selling and advertising 
to and through children. A refer- 
ence list, giving the titles and dates 
of issues, will be sent to anyone 
upon request.—[Ed. Printers’ INK 


Death of G. G. Hunter 

G. Grenville Hunter, of Pedlar & 

Inc., New York advertising 

wency, died on June 4 at Harvey 

Codess, N. J. He was at one time with 

New York office of the Vick Chem- 

i il Company as sales promotion man- 

wer of part of the Eastern territory 

and, before that, was advertising man- 

ager of the International General Elec- 
tric Company. 


A. E. Hanser Advanced by 
Agfa Ansco 


Alfred E. Hanser, until recently with 
the Buffalo, N. Y., office of the Agfa 
\nsco Corporation, "Binghamton, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
f that company. He succeeds G. 
Fletcher, who has been made assistant 
» the sales manager. 


H. G. Bullock, Vice-President, 


Caples Agency 
H. G. Bullock, manager of the Chi- 
ago office of The Caples Company, New 
York advertising agency, has en ap- 
ointed vice-president of that agency. 
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We Help with Salesmen’s 
Reports 


James B. Crow & Sons 
Cuicaco, May 12, 1932. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Supplementing our letter of April 30, 
we are returning to you for yous files 
the portfolio on “Salesmen’s ~~ 
Systems” which you so kindly “7 to 
us. ina articles proved to very 


hel 

Phe was our first experience in re- 
questing additional information or help 
from you, and we should like to take 
this opportunity of telling you how 
much we appreciate the very prompt 
and courteous service given us. 

Joun Mappen, 
Sales Promotion Manager. 


H. D. Hascall with “The 


Gasoline Retailer” 

Harold D. Hascall, for the last year 
and a half with Arts and Decoration, 
has joined the staff of The Gasoline Re- 
tailer, New York. He was formerly with 
the National Trade Journals, Inc., and, 
at one time, conducted his own business 
as a publishers’ representative. 


R. B. Atchison Advanced by 
Young & McCallister 


Richard B. Atchison, for three years 
a member of the sales staff of Young & 
McCallister, Inc., Los Angeles, direct- 
mail advertising, printing and lithog- 
raphy, has been appointed vice-president 
and sales manager of that company. 


Clyde Bedell Leaves 


Butler Brothers 
Clyde Bedell, for the last two years 
director of sales and advertising for 
Butler Brothers, Chicago, has resigned 
from that company. He had been con- 
nected with Butler Brothers for the last 
eight years. 


New Account to Sharp 
The Lightning Cooker Company, Cleve- 
land, manufacturer of electric cooking 
appliances, has appointed Ralph W. 
Sharp and Associates, of that citv, to 
direct its advertising account. Direct 

mail and business papers will be used. 


Joins Washington Agency 

William F. Sigmund, formerly con- 
ducting his own advertising business at 
Washington, D. C., has joined the Henry 
}. Kaufman Advertising Agency, of that 
city. He will take charge of the copy 
department. 


To Direct Cream of Wheat 


Foreign Advertising 
The Cream of Wheat Corporation, 
Minneapolis, has appointed the Export 
Advertising Agency, Chicago, to direct 
its foreign advertising account. 









Angles on Space Buying 


Are There Any New Ones in 1932? 


By G. F. 


MaGill 


The Potts-Turnbull Company 


RE there any new space buy- 
4 4 ing angles afloat during these 
pre-prosperity days? 

I dunno, I’m just askin’. But 
after reading the current series to 
date I am beginning to wonder. 
Seems to me all the “angles” and 
“curves” pitched thus far have a 
familiar slant. Same old measuring 
rods. Same old space buyer. Same 
old canny, pencil-whetting “Mac- 
gregor.” He still knows how to 
measure their length, depth, thick- 
ness and cubical content. 


Aren’t things coming his way 
now? Rate decreases and fewer 
publications to choose between 


(alas for that!). If this isn’t a 
space buyer’s market, what is? 

But after all is the present busi- 

ness condition essentially his job? 

Does 1932 call for new space buy- 

ing angles? 

Isn’t it rather a job for the 
+ 


Death of O. K. Davis 


Oscar King, “O. K.” Davis, secre- 
tary of the National Foreign Trade 
Council since 1917, died at Bronxville, 
N. Y., last week. Mr. Davis, who was 
sixty-six years old, was taken ill at his 
association’s convention at Honolulu a 
few weeks ago. 

An authority on foreign trade and an 
advocate of more carefully planned pro- 
grams for conventions, his thoughts on 
these subjects have been presented to the 
readers of the Printers’ INK Publications 
in articles of his authorship. His early 
career as a newspaper correspondent had 
its incidents of adventure. Mr. Davis 
was in China during the Boxer Rebel- 
lion, was present at the capture of 
Guam, he reported the Russo-Japanese 
War, and was seized in Berlin, in 1917, 
when the United States entered the 


World War. 


Advanced by 


Lew Snyder, 
commercial 


Seattle ‘““Times”’ 


formerly in charge of the 
division of the Seattle, 
Wash., Times, has been appointed adver- 
tising director, succeeding Nyman E. 
Helland. Mr. Helland becomes assistant 
to A. F. Logan who has been advanced 
to the position of general manager of the 
Times Printing Company, Times Invest- 
ment Company and Times Commercial 
Division. Ronald H. Burke becomes head 
of the commercial division. 


space seller and the new business 
department? Aren’t they the boys 
who should be wearing out more 
tires, more shoe leather and more 
Pullman sheets? 

Isn’t it a job for the copy chief, 
his partner in crime, the art di- 
rector and their hard-bitten crew 
of idea hounds And for the 
merchandising department ? 

New contracts, new ideas, new 
merchandising slants, new kinks in 
packaging. Aren’t these more po- 
tent in 1932 than new space buying 
angles? 

Remember the old 
rabbit pot pie? “First catch your 
rabbit.” Maybe that’s the new 
space buying angle for 1932. First 
find some space to buy. 

Maybe that’s it, after all. 

And the fact that space buyers 
have time to sit around writing up 
stuff like this proves it is. 

+ + 


Repelling the Foreign Lobster 


Two hundred New England lobsterme: 
recently answered the call to arms and 
gathered together at North Scituate 
mobilize their forces against the invasior 
of imported lobsters which have been 
threatening to overwhelm the local lo! 
ster market. Inferior lobsters, it was 
claimed, have been imported to New 
England and sold at lower prices than 
those caught along the local coast. Ti 
combat this competition it was decided 
to institute an advertising campaig: 
which will point out to the public the 
superior quality and flavor of the native 
caught lobsters. 

As a further defensive measure against 
the invaders it was suggested that ar 
official brass tag, to be State- copyrighted, 
be attached to every local lobster in or 
der to distinguish it from its competi 
tor, the foreign lobster. 


recipe for 


F. A. Arnold on Leave of 
Absence 


Frank A. Arnold, director of develo; 
ment of the National Broadcasting Com 
pany since its organization in 1928, has 
been granted a three months’ leave of 
absence by his company. During the 
summer Mr. Arnold will complete a new 
book on “Radio as a Social Force’’ and 
also prepare a course of. lectures to be 
delivered at City College this winter. 
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DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES OF LOUISVILLE 
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? No longer does that once familiar cry ring 

through the halls of the modern home. Hoff- 

_— man Instantaneous Heaters have simplified 
a living. 
and This Louisville manufacturer of automatic gas 
asion water heaters and storage systems is one of the 
_ largest in this field in the world—distributing in 
A this country through thirty- 
than two branches. 
ied The Hoffman Heater Com- 
. pany is another of Louis- 
tiv: _ ville’s large industrial 
~ Greater Louisville and its plants—a part of the in- 
oe rich, diversified market, dustrial diversity which is 
or net epee oy be an important factor in the 
- effectively reached at one = .ontinued business stabil- 


low cost only through * a 
one medium— ity of this community. 


| THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
: THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc. Audit Bureau of Circulations 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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[OPFOOD MILEAGE” 
YOUR MONEY 


THE NEXT TIME you make up your “adver- 
tising ticket”, just remember this: dollar for 
dollar, Better Homes & Gardens can give you . 
more “food mileage” for your money. 

Why ? Because it gives you something that 
does not show up in the card rate . . . some- 
thing no other publication in America can 
duplicate...something that cannot be meas- 
ured by test tube or tape measure, nor even 
by hard-boiled ABC figures. 

It gives you a state of reader-mind and 
reader-mood that is directly related to food 
and household equipment. 

Scan the pages of any issue. You will find 
fiction and fashions, frills and furbelows 
conspicuous by their absence. Instead, auth- 
oritative articles on home and garden, food, 
child care... things that are of vital import 
to every mother...things that keep the reader 
where you want her when she turns the page 
to your advertisement: mentally at home! 

What’s more, you will find more editorial 
emphasis on food and recipes than in any 
general or woman’s magazine. 

Through Better Homes & Gardens you 
gain nation-wide access to the best possible 
prospect for food and household equipment 
... the gardened home owner . . . to the tune 
of 1,400,000 strong! Here is a vast, respon- 
sive market with more mouths to feed; more 
meals at home; ample buying power; better- 
than-average mode of living. 

So, the next time you want to send your 
food-dollar on a real “cook’s tour”, try ... 


BETTER HOMES 
& GARDENS 
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Women told 


R. L. Polk & Co. they would 
rather listen than talk! 











12.41% more Radios than Telephones 
in Greater Portland homes 


And Journal families not only lead in percent of 
radio ownership, but also in telephone installations—this 
plus largest circulation, plus lowest milline rate, equals a 
market of established spending activity. 


R. L. Polk & Co. in their visits to 90,440 homes in greater Portland 
established this point conclusively—Journal families own 33.44% 
more radios and have 20.35% more telephone subscribers than the 
families of any other newspaper in this market! That means spend- 
ing habits—spending ability—the kind of circulation you need to 
sell your product. 


Add to this the fact that you're buying in the Journal the largest 
circulation in the Pacific Northwest and you are securing the 
lowest milline rate. It means that the Journal will bring you the 
maximum returns on every newspaper advertising dollar. 


*A few of the Million Facts revealed 
in the Polk Study: 
fg a 61.65% of Portiand families have telephones 
: 74.06% of Portland families own radios 
: ease os (AGE OF RADIOS) 
ES “© R c G O N . Under 1 year . . 19.37% 
ig — a ee 1 to 2 years . . . 19.35% 
2 to 3 years . . . 15.53% 
3 to 4 years... 8.91% 
Over 4 years . . 10.90% 


i JOURNAL 


we EM PORTLAND, OREGON 


*% Additional information from the Polk Study may be secured through our 
National Representatives — REY NOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc....New York + Chicago 
San Francisco «+ Los Angeles H.R. Ferriss . . . Seattle 
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Gillette Starts Patent Fight 


A AORE than 100,000 retail and 
4 wholesale distributors of 
safety razor blades have been noti- 
fied, by the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company, that it has decided to 
wipe the market clean of what the 
company insists are blades that in- 
fringe its patent. Gillette asserts 
that its patent No. 1,858,816, issued 
in May of this year, gives it the 
exclusive right to manufacture 
double-edged flexible safety razor 
blades separated by a slot running 
the length of the cutting edge. It 
warns distributors that all who sell 
blades of this type not made by 
Gillette are liable to damage suits. 

On the other side of the fence 
are some eleven manufacturers of 
blades of the type described who 
are unanimous in insisting that Gil- 
lette has not a legal leg on which 
to stand. These eleven producers 
have banded together to meet the 
Gillette legal threat, have formed a 
Manufacturers’ Defense Commit- 
tee, have arranged with a bonding 
company to indemnify any distribu- 
tor prosecuted by Gillette, have 
sent letters to their distributors in- 
forming them that they are guar- 
anteed against any judgments, and 
ire ready to take the case to the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States, if necessary—which, inci- 
dentally, is probably what will 
happen. 

Not only does it appear as though 
1 sizable group of lawyers is going 
to find that there is no depression, 
hut a distributing trade that dis- 
poses of 500,000,000 blades annually 
is going to get a lesson or two in 
the gentle art of threat and coun- 
ter-threat. Also, it may result in 
in influx of blades that by no 
stretch of the imagination could be 
construed as infringing anyone’s 
patents. In which case, the legal 
victor might find the spoils to be 
lean pickings. 

That this is not a remote possi- 
hility is quite clearly indicated by a 
full-page advertisement that is now 
being run in the drug trade press 
by the Conrad Razor Blade Co.. 
Inc., of Long Island City, N. Y. 
The advertisement is reproduced on 


this page—it tells its own story. 
It is a fact that the small busi- 
ness man has a fear, even an un- 
reasoning horror of lawsuits. And 
the larger the company that threat- 
ens legal action, the more unrea- 
soning is his reaction likely to be. 
In a case of this sort, he is likely 
to feel that he is in danger of be- 
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ing ground between two immense 
grindstones, one representing the 


huge Gillette company and_ the 
other representing the eleven inde- 
pendent manufacturers. Alert man- 
ufacturers like the Conrad Razor 
Blade Co., Inc., which, incidentally, 
is managed by executives formerly 
connected with one of the larger 
companies in the field, are going to 
waste no time in seizing the oppor- 
tunity that is being presented to 
them. 

Throwing an entire trade into a 
legal tangle may be good business 
for lawyers, but a mighty poor way 
of beating the depression. 


Leaves Health-O Products 

Curtis W. Van De Mark has sold his 
interest in The Health-O Quality Prod- 
ucts Company, Cincinnati, to the other 
members of the firm and has resigned as 
president and a member of the board of 
directors, effective July 1. The’ members 
of the firm who take over his interest 
are Sidney F. Mills, Henry A. Marks, 
Frederick W. Stix and Dolph Harteveld. 
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National 
Better Business Bureau 
Elects 


P. CLAYBERGER, treasurer 
* of Calkins & Holden, New 
York advertising agency, was 
elected president of the National 
Better Business Bureau, Inc., at a 
meeting of the board of directors 


Photo by John N. Kelley 
R. P. Clayberger 


held at New York last week. He 
succeeds Alfred C. Fuller, presi- 
dent of the Fuller Brush Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. who con- 
tinues as a member of the board 
of directors. 

Ellery W. Mann, president of 
the Zonite Products Corporation, 
New York, was elected secretary 
and treasurer. 

Members of the board of directors 
include: O. J. Elder, supervis- 
ing advertising director, Mac- 
fadden Publications, New York; 
Paul Willard Garrett, director of 
public relations, General Motors 
Corporation, New York; D. L. 
Hedges, business manager, Good 
Housekeeping, New York; Gilbert 
T. Hodges, member of the execu- 
tive board, New York Sun; Louis 
E. Kirstein, vice-president, Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Company, Boston, 
and 

I. E. Lambert, vice-president and 
general counsel, RCA-Victor Com- 
pany, Camden, N. J.; G. F. Mc- 
Clelland, first vice-president, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, New 
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York; G. Lynn Sumner, president, 
G. Lynn Sumner Company, Inc. 
New York; C. C. Younggreen, 
vice-president, McJunkin Adver- 
tising Company, Chicago, and 
Daniel P. Woolley, vice-president, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York 


Death of Hugh Chalmers 


Hugh Chalmers, of Detroit, founder 
and president of the old Chalmers Moto: 
Company, died on June 2 at Beacor 
N. Y. Death was due to pneumoni: 
with which he was stricken while driv- 
~ ak to visit E. D. Gibbs, of Bronxvill 


Mr. Chalmers, who was in his fifty 
eighth year, had been retired from the 
automobile industry for ten years. He 
was one of the first to take advantag« 
of the opportunity for a medium-pric« 
car. His faith in this idea made him 
give up the general managership of the 

Vational Cash Register Company, to 
which sition he had been advanced 
from office boy. 

Mr. Chalmers was president of the 
Chalkis Manufacturing Company, and a 
director of the Fairview Foundry Com- 
pany, both of Detroit. He was the first 
president of the Detroit Athletic Club 
and had been president of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce. 

In all his business activities, Mr 
Chalmers was ever anxious to impress 
upon his associates the power of con 
cise and honest advertising to influence 
the buying public. 


Guernsey & Heitkamp, New 


Business 

Howard Guernsey and Howard Heit- 
kamp have organized Guernsey & Heit 
kamp, an automotive and industrial ad 
vertising agency with offices at 43 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago. Both were for- 
merly with the Chilton Class Journal 
Company, Mr. Guernsey most recently 
as art director of the Chicago advertis- 
ing service department. Mr. Heitkamy 
has been manager of this department. 


J. G. Jones Returns to 
Alexander Hamilton 


John G. Jones, for the last three years 
conducting his own business at New 
York as a business consultant, has re- 
turned to the Alexander Hamilton Insti 
tute, New York, as vice-president and 
general sales manager. Mr. Jones, who 
helped organize the Institute in 1910 
was vice-president and general sales 
manager before starting his own business 
in 1929. 


Acquires Garden City, Kans., 
“Telegram” 


Oscar S. Stauffer, publisher of the 
Arkansas City, Ark., Traveler, has pur- 
chased the Garden City, Kans., Telegram 
from wing. His associates in 
the purchase are Elmer Gilbreath, who 
has been with the Stauffer publications 
at Arkansas City and Shawnee, Okla., 
and Gordon Martin. 
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offers PENETRATION 


Clty by elty—industry by industry, NATION'S 
BUSINESS is ready to prove with actual sub- 
scriber checks, giving individual names and 
tithes, that its PENETRATION of the business 
market is economical and adequate In circu- 
lation, in reader regard and in low cost, its lead 


ership is unquestioned. 


etroit 


Mr 
press 

con 
lence 


Ww 


IN DENVER. for instance: 


. Among 33 of the 37 leading business estab- 
lishments of the city, NATION’S BUSINESS has 


134 executive subscribers. 


That’s 89.2% coverage of firms, and an 
average of 4.1 officers and directors in each. 


Thats PENETRATION 
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More Sales 
in 1932 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING has 
been conducting a sales 
test in order to show its ad- 
vertisers how they can indi- 
vidually benefit at the point 
of sale by the confidence 
Good Housekeeping has 
created among consumers by 
its guaranty of merchandise 
it accepts for advertising. 
The test shows convinc- 
ingly that retailers who use 
the Good Housekeeping 
Guaranty as a background 
for groups of merchandise 
make more sales than those 
who neglect to use this asset. 
in Good 
Housekeeping should find 


Advertisers 


their products enjoying sales 
increases, if they will urge 
their dealers to feature them 
in this way. We cannot, of 
course, predict the amount 


of increase, but from the find- 


INK 
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ings of our tests it is reason. 
able to expect them to be 
substantial. 

684 retailers made the 
sales test. One week they 
made a feature display of 
merchandise advertised in 
Good Housekeeping, using 
only their own display ma- 
terial. The following week, 
keeping the same items in 
the same place they simply 
added a poster featuring the 
Good Housekeeping Guar- 
anty. 

Results for the 684 stores 
showed an average sales in- 
crease of 30% during the 
second week when the Good 
Housekeeping poster was 
used. Some stores reported 
increases of 50% and 60% 


and more. 
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E NCLOSED please find sales re- 
port on the merchandise sold under 
he Good Housekeeping Display guar- 
nty. The reaction in our Electrical 
;00ds Department was very favorable. 
he display under the Good House- 
keeping guaranty attracted a good deal 
fattention. We think that the Good 
lousekeeping guaranty is a valuable 
idinselling this type ofmerchandise.” 


Wm. Taylor & Son Co. 
Cleveland 


Tuts plan moved several cases 
f goods, and has on three items that 
checked closely increased the sales 
rom 80 to 100%.” 


Art Pemberton 
Muskogee, Okla. 


We sold about twice as much 
he second week with the Good House- 
eeping poster as we did the previous 
eek without any poster.” 


Fandel’s 


St. Cloud, Minnesota 
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What Dealers Say 
of the SALES TEST 











Weare sorry to report that due 
to inclement weather and bad business 
in general, we were very disappointed 
in the result. We do know that your 
Seal on merchandise does help the sale 
of it.” 


Kerr Dry Goods Company 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Atrnoucu it increased our 
sales at the time, the survey does not 
and will not reveal the proper amount 
of good it does. The sales and sales 
power that will be derived from that 
in the future is the real good of the 
whole thing. People will come in and 
get those six items months from now 
that they saw in my Good Housekeep- 
ing window.” 

Albert D. Cohick 


levada, Missouri 


We suggest to advertisers that they 


propose to their dealers a sales test 


similar to that described in these 


pages. We will supply the display 


cards with suggestions for using. 


OUSEKEEPING 


Everywoman’s Magazine 
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Business Books in Brief 


‘* Introduction to Typography. 
£\. By Philip Van Doren Stern. 
(Harper & Brothers.) Here is a 
simple yet comprehensive discus- 
sion of the principles of good 
typography which should be of 
unusual value to the beginner and 
at the same time of interest to 
anyone who has to handle type in- 
telligently. Mr. Stern has_ the 
happy combination of an excellent 
knowledge of his subject and the 
ability to transmit that knowledge 
ntelligently to the reader. This is 
it a book for the man who wants 
to break new paths or to set new 





styles. It is a book for the per- 
son who wishes to gain a good 
working knowledge of typography 
quickly and without the accumu- 
lation of a lot of excess baggage. 
lt is beautifully illustrated and the 
typographical examples are un- 
usually well chosen. 

* * * 


Business and the Public Interest 
—Trade Associations, the Anti- 
Trust Laws and Industrial Plan- 
ning. By Benjamin A. Javits. 
(The Macmillan Company.) Mr. 
lavits, a member of the New 
York Bar, from his background 
of study in industrial planning, 
presents a thorough-going, strongly 
documented picture of business in 
its relation to the anti-trust laws 
and then draws another picture of 
what business could do were the 
stifling effect of these laws re- 
moved. He wishes to amend the 
laws in order to legalize a trade 
association in each industry. This 
association would control the out- 
put of each concern according to 
demand, with regulated prices, etc. 

He believes, with the majority 
of the business men of the country, 
that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion “has not been of a caliber 
good enough to meet modern in- 
lustrial problems.” He would like 
to have a commission composed 
f men of the type of Gerard 
Swope, James A. Farrell, Thomas 
|.. Chadbourne, Melvin A. Traylor, 
etc. Finally, he feels that properly 
o-ordinated industrial planning is 
ilmost essential to continued busi- 
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ness progress. About one-third of 
the book is taken up with appen- 
dices among which are an excel- 
lent summary of trade practice 
conference rules since 1926 and 
the author’s proposed amendment 
to the anti-trust laws, as well as.a 
summary of other proposed amend- 
ments to these laws. 
+ * . 

Principles of Marketing. By 
Harold H. Maynard, Walter C. 
Weidler, and Theodore N. Beck- 
man. (The Ronald Press Com- 
pany.) This is a revised edition 
of a book which was written origi- 
nally in 1927. Like so many other 
business books written primarily 
for use in schools and colleges 
“Principles of Marketing” has in 
it much of reference value to the 
working advertiser and merchan- 
diser. It is thorough, not too ele- 
mentary and carefully planned. 

7 * 


The Secretary’s Desk Book. By 
Thomas Kite Brown, Jr. Includ- 
ing the Winston Simplified Dic- 
tionary. (The John C. Winston 
Company.) An excellent refer- 
ence work for secretaries and their 
bosses. It contains a surprisingly 
large amount of information con- 
cerning correct English and ap- 
proved forms for business, official 
and social correspondence. In ad- 
dition, the inclusion of the Winston 
Simplified Dictionary makes an 
admirable all-around book for desk 
use. 

* * * 

Operating Results of Drug 
Chains in 1929. By Carl N. 
Schmalz. Operating Results of 
Department and Specialty Stores 
in 1931. (By Carl N. Schmalz. 
Bureau of Business Research, 
Harvard University.) These two 
pamphlets add to the interesting 

- collection of statistical material 
published by the Harvard Bureau 
of Business Research. Anyone 
familiar with this collection will - 
not need further recommendation. 
The department and specialty store 
survey is particularly interesting 
because, for the first time, the 
Bureau includes typical figures for 
margin, expenses, and profit per 
average gross sales transaction. 

These figures show that stores 
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last year reduced the cost of 
handling the average transaction 
which resulted in part from an in- 
crease in the average number of 
transactions handled for em- 
ployees. The slightly lower per- 
centage of gross margin on the 
smaller average sale, however, did 
not yield sufficient margin to cover 
even the reduced expenses. While 
the interest in these pamphiets is, 
of course, limited to people work- 
ing in the fields covered, they are 
of unusual statistical interest to 
both retailers and manufacturers 
in those fields. 


Head Chicago Financial 
om ° 
Group Committees 

New committee chairmen appointed by 
the Chicago Financial Advertisers are: 
Membership, Carl A. Gode, Continental 
Illinois Bank & Trust Company; pro- 
gram, Chester L. Price, Central Republic 
Bank & Trust Company; entertainment. 
G. Prather Knapp, Rand, McNally & 
Company, and publicity, Jack Gardiner, 
If. M. Byllesby & Company. 


Changes in Associated Typog- 
raphers, Inc. 

Enos Chartrand has acquired the fi- 
nancial interest in the Associated Ty- 
pographers, Inc., New York, of his 
former associate, Jacob Monsky. Mr. 
Chartrand, who is now president of the 
company, has been with the Associated 
Typographers for over ten years as sec- 
retary. 


New Radio Business at 
New York 
The Affiliated Broadcasters Association 
has been formed with offices at 60 East 
42nd Street, New York, to represent 
radio stations. R. Stuart is managing 
director, 


New Business at Salt Lake 
City 
Stephen H. Moloney, promotion man- 
ager of the Salt Lake City, Utah, Trib- 
une and Telegram, will soon open his 
own advertising service at that city 
with offices in the Judge Building. 


New Accounts to Grey 
The Blyn Shoe Company, New York, 
has appointed the Grey Advertising Ser- 
vice, of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. The Rambler Shoe Company, 
New York, has also appointed the Grey 
agency to direct its advertising account. 


Death of Guy E. Atherton 

Guy E. Atherton, a member of the art 
staff of Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., De- 
troit, died last week at that city. He 
was forty-five years old. 
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R. W. Staud Heads Porcelain 
Enamel Group 


Rudolph W. Staud, sales promotio: 
manager of the Benjamin Electric Man 
ufacturing Company, Chicago, was 
elected president of the Porcelain Enamel 
Institute at its second annual meetin 
held at Cleveland recently. He succeed 

A. Weaver, president of the Fer: 
Enamel Corporation, Cleveland. Bennet 
Chapple, vice-president of the America 
Rolling Mill Company, Middletow: 
Ohio, and W. Russell Greer, vice-pres 
ident of the Porcelain Enamel & Mam 
facturing Company, were elected vice 
presidents. William Hogenson, preside: 
of the Chicago Vitreous Enamel Prod 
uct Company, was re-elected treasure 
and George P. MacKnight, publicity di 
rector of the Institute, was made sex 
retary. 


New Accounts to Paris & 
Peart 


The Oldmill Paper Products Corpora 
tion, Long Island City, N. Y., manufac 
turer of Crinkle Cups and _ Baking 
Dishes, has appointed Paris & Peart 
New York, to direct its advertising ac 
count. Newspapers and magazines wil 
be used. 

The Seminole Paper Corporation, Chi 
cago, division of the International Paper 
Company, has appointed Paris & Peart, 
to handle the advertising of Seminole 
Toilet Tissue in the Eastern portion of 
the United States. 


Advanced by General Motors 
Truck 

T. B. Cookerly, Jr., manager of the 
Chicago branch of the General Motors 
Truck Company, has been promoted to 
the headquarters of the company at 
Pontiac, Mich., to take charge of whol 
sale truck distribution throughout the 
United States. 


Appoints Hurja-Johnson- 
Huwen 


The Franklin Radio Corporation, Day- 
ton, Ohio, manufacturer of portable auto 
radio sets, has appointed Hurja-Johnson- 
Huwen, Inc., Chicago advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. News- 
papers will be used. 


D. H. Mahan Leaves Kellogg 


Dwight H. Mahan has resigned as gen- 
eral sales manager of the Kellogg Sales 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. He has 
been with the Kellogg company since 
1919 and has been general sales man 
ager for the last four years. 


Eberhard Faber to Croot 


The Eberhard Faber Pencil Company. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturer of Mogul 
pencils, has appointed the Samuel C 
Croot Company, Inc., New York. to 
direct its advertising account. 
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Today’s Opportunity for the Small 
Sectional Manufacturer 


CraMer-Topias CoMPANyY 

New York 

tor of Printers’ Ink: 
We would appreciate it very much if 
could send us any articles which 
e appeared in your publication, and 
ich point out how small sectional ad 
tisers have successfully combated the 
petition of large national concerns. 

I. RayMonp Spector, 

Vice-President. 


” every period of industrial up- 
heaval, new leaders emerge from 
the chaos, many of whom have 
never been heard of before. The 
small manufacturer’s opportunity 
has been mentioned repeatedly in 
Printers’ INK with specific ex- 
amples to show how and why his 
position is a strategic one. He can 
change policies and products more 
quickly, he isn’t worried whether 
he is paying 4 cents a share on his 
capital stock or $1.72. As long as 
he is making some sort of profit 
he has no group of bankers to ex- 
plain matters to, no “hatchet man” 
in his plant continually insisting 
that he cut down. 

The sectional manufacturer, the 
man who makes a good product, ad- 
vertised and distributed locally, is 
1a strong potential position. There 
ire thousands of such manufac- 
turers now operating successfully 
and there are other thousands who 
haven't yet seen their big oppor- 
tunity to use advertising and more 
intensive selling methods to increase 
their sales and influence. The small 
manufacturer can get very close 
to his retailers, consumers and 
wholesale distributors. He can em- 
phasize quality at the same price 
as his larger national competitor. 

Too many manufacturers get the 

ig to go national too rapidly. 
They open up large new territories 
and build up what amounts to a 
very thin national coverage, when 
they can probably do a far better 
job by sticking to their own terri- 
tory for a while, and then building 
vradually. Eventually they will 
have national distribution on a firm 
foundation. 

The national distributor of any 
irticle can, of course, offer many 


advantages to the retailer, mostly 
in the way of creating consumer 
recognition and acceptance by his 
large-scale national advertising. 
And yet there are certain problems, 
certain elements of service and re- 
sale ideas which the small local 
manufacturer is in a strong posi- 
tion to capitalize. 

One recent instance is rather 
dramatic. A sectional manufacturer 
from the Pacific Coast entered 
market several thousand miles 
away’ and by means of a well- 
planned series of timely, economical 
window and store displays backed 
by an intensive advertising cam- 
paign and service, intimate personal 
contact and a new package, man- 
aged to raise quite a lot of excite- 
ment and beat out some of his 
larger rivals in that big market. 


Advantages of the 
Sectional Manufacturers 


Many articles in Printers’ INK 
have shown the detailed methods 
by which small sectional manu fac- 
turers have been able to increase 
their sales and influence in the face 
of the big man’s competition. The 
net of these articles seems to fall 
into the following advantages of 
the sectional manufacturer : 

Ability to make quick and 
sudden changes or adjustments in 
selling, manufacturing and adver- 
tising. 

2. Lack of too high fixed charges 
or large amount of watered stocks 
which help destroy morale. 

3. Ability to plan and execute 
quickly a major change in selling 
policy, involving the altering of 
existing advertising plans, restyl- 
ing machinery or products. 

4. It is uneconomical for a large 
manufacturer to carry a wide di- 
versity of styles to suit the whims 
of every section of the country. 
The local style factor in many 
cases gives the sectional manufac- 
turer a great opportunity now. 
These differences are very appar- 
ent in the field of wearing apparel, 
both men’s and women’s. 

5. One of the sectional manufac- 
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turer's strongest weapons is that of 
service. He is in personal contact 
with his salesmen weekly and in 
some cases daily. He can visit his 
important outlets frequently and 
can bring them to his showrooms 
regularly. He is in a position to go 
after the small orders, many of 
which are too insignificant for the 
big manufacturer to handle. 

6. He knows that a retail mer- 
chant is not merely an outlet for 
a big manufacturer but is a local 
buyer of goods to resell to his own 
community. 

7. He is in a position to cut out 
wastes in selling, to cut down on 
high-priced personnel and overhead 
and tell his buyers about it. He 
can do a selling job then in justify- 
ing his new price levels by telling 
how he saved. 

In any discussion about a small 
or sectional manufacturer one thing 
is good to remember. He too hopes 
to get big, or at least many such 
manufacturers do. 

There is no virtue in mere small- 
ness, no blame or weakness in mere 
size. 

Yet it may again be said that in 
the knapsack of every small sec- 
tional manufacturer in these days 
of a real industrial evolution, there 
is the baton of potential national 
leadership, if he doesn’t try to get 
too big too fast—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


F. W. Allsopp Honored 

Fred W. Allsopp, co-owner and gen- 
eral manager of the Little Rock, Ark., 
Gazette, has received the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Literature conferred 
by the College of the Ozarks, Clarks- 
ville, Ark. Mr. Allsopp is author of 
several volumes. including a “History of 
the Arkansas Press Association’’ and 
“Folk Lore of Arkansas.” 


Acquire California Paper 

H. G. Spaulding and Ralph T. 
Meeker, formerly editor and business 
manager, respectively, of the Shawnee. 
Okla., News, have purchased the Ala- 
meda, Calif., Times-Star from Friend W. 
Richardson, former Governor of Cali- 
fornia, and Paul W. Richardson 


With Commanday-Roth 
John E. Miller, for the last few years 
specializing in direct-mail work, has 
joined the Commanday-Roth Company. 
Inc., New York, as head of the letter 
and mail division. He will act in a sales 
and executive capacity. 
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President of 
A.N.A. Likes Our Sales 
Tax Editorial 


BristoL-Myers CoMPANY 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have read with much interest 
the editorial which appears on 
page 84 of the June 2 issue oi 
Printers’ INK on the subject of 
the general sales tax and the resi 
lution which the Association oi 
National Advertisers passed favor 
ing the passage of this tax. 

I want to take this opportunit 
to thank you for the fine spirit o/ 
co-operation which you have ex 
tended in a matter that is so clos: 
to all of us at this time. 

In spite of the results obtained 
you have taken a thoughtful and 
courageous position in this matter 
and you are to be congratulated. 

Lee H. Bristor, 
Vice-President. 


Herman Scott Chalfant, Inc., 
Adds to Staff 


Prankard and Willard M 
Pringle have been added to the staff « 


Harry I. 


Herman Scott Chalfant, Inc., New 
York, paper and pulp distributor, as 
vice-presidents. Mr. Prankard, who will 
be in charge of special papers for con 
verters, has been with the Frank Gilbert 
Paper Company and the Mohawk Pape: 
Mills, Inc., for the last twenty-eight 
years as sales manager and superinte: 
dent of manufacture. Mr. Pringle was 
formerly vice-president of the Seamar 
Paper Company, New York, and mor 
recently was Eastern sales manager of 
the Bryant Paper Company. 


Starts New Radio Business 


George H. Field, formerly treasur« 
and secretary of the Manhattan Broad 
casting System, New York, has estal 
lished his own business at that city a 
a representative for radio stations. O 
fices are at 60 East 42nd Street. 


Appoints Stevens and Wallis 

The Midwestern Dairy Products Com 
pany, Salt Lake City, Utah, has ay 
pointed Stevens and Wallis, Inc., of that 
city, to direct an advertising campaign 
Newspapers and direct mail will be used 


New Rochester Business 
J. Earl Wells has started an advertis 
ing service under his ewn name at 
Rochester, N. Y. Offices are at 58 Oriot 
Street. 
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FOOD PRODUCTS 


SALES VOLUME 


in the Northwest 


depends on 
one thing... 


QUOTE...’ Taking last week’s figures as a 
basis, and I believe they are represent- 
ative in every way, a little better than 
87% of our total business was obtained 
from so-called rural communities. | 
would consider 80% a very conservative 
estimate of the proportion of our 








Grocery Products A 
tised in in THE PARMER 
During MAY 


Blue Barrel Soap 
Blue Ribbon Malt Extract 
Butter-Nut Coffee 
Chesterfield Cigarettes 
Daisy Fly Killer 
Dolly Varden Products 
Foley's Products 
Grape Nuts 
Grape Nuts Flakes 
Hills Bros. Coffee 
Home Brand Products 
Kellogg's Corn Flakes 
Kerr Fruit arty Caps 
and Lids 
Luxury Smoking Tobacco 
Post Toasties 


Rite-Way Stores 
Trilby Soap 








THI 


business obtained from 
farmers. 


‘*‘We are certain, in the 
light of our own experi- 
ence, that no manu- 
facturer or distributor 
of a food product can 
afford to overlook farm 
journals.”’ 
Jno. J. Boehrer, 


General Manager, 


May 26, 1932 Red Owl Stores 


ER 
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Farm StithBame 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


New York 


Midwest Farm Paper 
Unit, Inc., 
250 Park Avenue 


=\ 6 Chicago 

ES SS Midwest Farm Paper 
a Unit, Inc., 
Daily News Building 
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Advertising Agency—1932 


Day-by-Day Highlights in a Service that cannot be Standardized 





Young man 
goes north 


MOOSE FACTORY, ONTARIO. 
Sixteen degrees from the Arctic Cir- 
cle, close to the shores of Hudson 
Bay. An expedition arrived here re- 
cently to test gasoline and motor 
oil. Accompanying the engineers of 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
York, Inc., was a BBDO man who 
knew his Arctic. He’s mushed with 
dog teams, made friends with Eski- 
nos, felt the sting of a blinding 


blizzard. For two weeks the Socony 
men and he put Socony products 
through the most severe tests possi- 
ble. Movies were taken of this land 
where no automobile had penetrated 
until this expedition arrived with 
test cars equipped with ski and trac- 
tor treads. 

The pictures and story of the tests 
were the basis of this past winter’s 
newspaper campaign on Socony Win- 
terproof products—a campaign with 
the tang of the North and the ring 
of sincerity. 








_— a = 


Tipple, culm, breaker, 
timberdogs 


THE MAN in the picture recently 


covered up his typewriter, went to 


Pennsylvania, got into miner's 
clothes, onto a mine elevator—and 
plop! he was 1036 feet below the 
surface, at the bottom of a real coal 
mine. He returned to the surfac: 
full of coal dust and ideas for Exide 
Battery advertising. 

When he sat down to write his 
copy, he knew the meaning of tipple, 
culm, the breaker, and timberdogs. 
He even learned to call it a “cage” 
instead of an elevator. His copy on 
“motors” (as he had learned to call 
them instead of mine locomotives 
speaks the miner’s language. 


Tea for seventy-nine=- 
and we learned 
something 


WE HAD to check some facts about 


tea in a hurry. There wasn’t time to 
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go out and ring doorbells. But the in- 
formation had to be accurate. So we 
interviewed a miniature cross-section 
of public opinion right in our own 
office. 

During the day 79 people, ranging 
from office boy to president, visited 
the Test Kitchen right here in our 
office, sipped small portions of va- 

us teas that were identified only 

numbers. Each person ate a 
cracker, between sips of tea, in or- 
der to clear the taste. Then they 
answered a list of questions about 
their tea habits. 


By nightfall we had the check we 
needed. A fast job, and helpful at the 
time in the work we were doing for 
the Salada Tea Company. 








Does a man want 
a lady’s photograph? 


ALMOST EVERY day radio gives 


us a new surprise. One of the most 


recent was an offer made by Kate 
Smith. She made it only once. “Send 
me a La Palina cigar band,” said 
Kate, “and I'll mail you my latest 
photograph.” The picture shows the 
cigar bands that came in—42,000 of 
them. We haven’t figured out how 
this number of La Palina cigars com- 
pares with the height of the Chrysler 
Building or how they would look 
superimposed on the Ile de France. 
But it’s a lot of cigars and gives some 
indication of the loyal following of 
the Kate Smith-La Palina broadcast 
—which BBDO plans, writes, re- 


hearses, and directs. 





BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building 


BOSTON: 10 State Street 


BUFFALO: Rand Building 


MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 
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in the PEORIAREA! 
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: Boston 
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Other Peoria Paper 
Trade Territory 83% 
City of Peoria 52% 
Verification? 

See Current Issue of 
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How the Depression Has Affected 
Chain and Independent Grocers 


Voluntary Groups, Better Advertising, Better Store Arrangement 
Have Helped Small Retailers 


By Carl W. Dipman 


Editor, The Progressive 


two yvéars of depression. 

-h has taken place so far as 
chain grocery stores. and _ inde- 
pendents are concerned. This ar- 
ticle will attempt to review ‘some 
of the outstanding currents and 
trends during this depression. 

Let me say at the outset that 
there has been practically no 
change as a result of the depres- 
sion in the relative volume of 
grocery products distributed by 
chains and independents. 

The great rush of the chain 
stores started to slow down in the 
early months of 1929. By the end 
of 1929, according to the Census 
of Distribution, the chains had ac- 


WeE have now had more than 
M 


quired approximately 30 per cent 
of the grocery products volume and 


the balance of 70 per cent was 
distributed through all other retail 
food outlets, numbering a variety 
of kinds of stores. 

Furthermore, let me say that we 
must place advertising at the head 
of the list of several factors that 
have enabled independents to hold 
their own against the chains dur- 
ing the last two years. 

Group Action 
Suved the Day 


In 1928 and 1929 independents 
rganized hundreds of merchandis- 
and advertising groups. The 
averessive advertising that these 
is of thousands of independent 
xers were able to do through 
se groups was a big factor in 
lding their volume during the 
t two trying years, and in fact 
aved the day for thousands of 
hem. 
Lest there be some misunder- 
tanding, let us define what is 
ant by a “chain store” as here 
‘dd. A “chain” is a group of 
ir or more food stores centrally 
ned and managed. The local 


Grocer 


grocer with one or two branches 
is not considered a chain. The 
Bureau of the Census in the Cen- 
sus of Distribution uses this defi- 
nition. Grocer members of volun- 
tary groups are classified as 
independents if the unit stores are 
individually owned. 


Dollar V olume 
Decline for Both Groups 


Due to price declines both chains 
and independents have lost in their 
dollar volume during the last two 
years. The Department of Labor 
retail food price index for 1931 
stood at 121.3 as compared with 
156.7 in 1929. 

In other words, there has been a 
retail food price decline of 22 per 
cent in the last two years. The 
index is based on forty-two ar- 
ticles of food, many of which are 
meat and farm produce. The de- 
cline in the price of the latter com- 
modities was larger than the de- 
cline in the price of packaged foods ; 
so the shrinkage in dollar grocery 
volume was not quite so large as 
the figures above would indicate. 

The combined volume of chain 
and independent food stores has 
shrunk from about $9,500,000,000 
‘o $8,000,000,000 in the last twe 
years. While average food prices 
declined 22 per cent the combined 
volume of chains and independents 
declined only about 16 per cent. 

Several factors were at work 
that tended to hold up the volume 
in spite of price declines. In the 
first place, our population increased 
more than 1,500,000. At present 
food prices this increase in popu- 
lation alone was responsible for an 
addition to our food bill of $175,- 
000,000. 

In the second place, the variety 
of products handled in grocery and 
combination stores has been ma- 
terially widened. Thousands of 
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stores put in meat departments, 
added delicatessen, bakery prod- 
ucts, fruits and vegetables, fish and 
a variety of items. While there 
has been some increase in home 
gardening and home production of 
food supplies, yet that was offset 
by the falling off of eating in 
hotels and restaurants. 

Careful study reveals that chains 
on the whole lost about 7 per cent 
in dollar volume in the last two 
years, while independents lost more 
than twice that percentage. But 
when we take into consideration 
only grocery products the percent- 
age shrinkage in dollar volume of 
chains and independents was about 
the same. 


Chains Have 
Widened Lines 


The chains showed a_ smaller 
percentage of shrinkage in sales 
because of their activity in widen- 
ing their lines. Some 7,000 chain 
units added meat departments and 
other lines in the last two years. 
The number of chain market stores 
(stores selling meat and produce 
in addition to groceries) increased 
from 9,000 to 16,000 in the last 
two years. 

The chains acquired a volume of 
new sales made up of meat and 
other non-grocery merchandise of 
over $250,000,000. They added to 
their lines not only meat but prod- 
uce, Cigars, cigarettes, candy, foun- 
tain products, restaurants, drugs 
and a variety of miscellaneous 
merchandise. Very little of the 
sales in these products was taken 
from independent grocers but 
rather from meat markets, cigar 
and confectionery stores, restau- 
rants and other miscellaneous out- 
lets. 

Some of the chains increased 
their miscellaneous sales. Three or 
four of them sell at wholesale— 
one of them operating a chain of 
wholesale houses. A few manu- 
facture grocery products that are 
sold generally. Two or three of 
the larger ones are now selling to 
steamships, railroads, restaurants 
and hotels—all new business ac- 
quired in the last two _ years. 
Their manufacturing and wholesale 
volume is all included in their 
sales reports. 
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When all of these facts are 
taken into consideration we come 
to the conclusion that the chains’ 
grocery retail volume over the 
counter declined in about the same 
proportion as the independents’ in 
the last two years, even though 
their total volume shrinkage in 
terms of percentage was only about 
half that of independents. The 
relative sales of grocery products 
at retail of chains and independents 
remains almost exactly where it 
stood in 1929. 

Independents, too, added meat 
departments and other lines but not 
to the extent that chains did. 

The food tonnage of both chains 
and independents was larger in 
1931 than 1929. It is a character- 
istic of the food business that the 
per capita tonnage consumption is 
about the same whether times are 
good or bad. 

During the depression of 1921 
chains had by far the best of it. 
The chains had come out of the 
war growing by leaps and bounds, 
The war campaigns of “carry your 


package” and other slogans played 


right into their hands. They were 
only at the brink of their great ex- 
pansion. As a result they enjoved 
phenomenal prosperity during the 
1921 depression—increased _ their 
number of stores, expanded their 
territories, made a good profit and 
acquired an enormous increase in 
their volume. 


How 1921 
Affected the Independents 


On the other hand, the inde- 
pendents lost considerable volume 
in the depression of 1921. Prices 
declined and chains cut into their 
volume more heavily that year than 
any other. The independents did 
fairly well during the war when 
business was easy, but when tl 
depression came and prices droppe« 
they could not adjust themselves 
and but a few of them did aggres- 
sive merchandising and advertising 

But the depression of 1930-193! 
is an entirely different story Th« 
chains had reached the height oi 
their popularity in 1928. In 1929 
their problems began to multipl 
more rapidly than their solutions 
They had pretty well develope: 
their virgin territories and an) 
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32% More Circulation in 
Los Angeles Than Any 
Other Daily Newspaper 


The average daily net paid cir- 
culation of The Los Angeles Eve- 
ning Herald and Express for the 
Six Months ending March 31, 
1932, was 265,906. This was 
greater, by many thousands, than 
any other daily newspaper, not 
only in Los Angeles, but in the 
entire West. 


The bulk of this great circula- 
tion is concentrated right in the 
city of Los Angeles and its imme- 
diate suburbs—where 72.3% of 
all the population of Southern 
California lives. In this area The 
Evening Herald and Express 
reaches daily 32% MORE 
HOMES than any other news- 
paper. 


Naturally this newspaper leads 

and has led for years—all other 
Los Angeles dailies by a wide 
margin, in both Local and Na- 
tional advertising. 


HERALD--éxptess 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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new business to be had was not 
easy to get. Their forward rush 
had slowed down to a walk. They 
were harassed by a strong emo- 
tional anti-chain store campaign. 
Antagonistic legislation was being 
introduced in almost every legis- 
lature. Their expense of operation 
was climbing and the competition 
of chain against chain had reached 
a severe proportion. 


Independents 
Developed a New Spirit 


On the other hand, in 1929 the 
chains were confronted with an 
entirely different independent than 
in 1921. By 1929 the independents 
were getting into action, ready for 
an offensive. In 1928 and 1929 
they were with feverish activity or- 
ganizing themselves into buying 
exchanges, voluntary chains and 
co-operative merchandising and ad- 
vertising groups. 

A new spirit had developed in 
their ranks. They were moderniz- 
ing their stores by the thousands. 
They were slashing their operating 
They 


expenses right and left. 
were receiving help and co-opera- 


from wholesalers—help  en- 
tirely lacking in 1921. Their 
morale was strengthened by the 
tremendous emotional anti-chain 
store campaign. 

As a result, in 1929 the inde- 
pendents for the first time in ten 
years increased their volume as 
much as the chains. 

The strongest weapons that the 
independents had acquired were 
better merchandising and advertis- 
ing. The great modernization move- 
ment had taken hold, and 25,000 
grocers had completely modern- 
ized their stores and tens of thou- 
sands of others were slowly mod- 
ernizing their viewpoint. 

One of the weaknesses of the 
independent grocer had always 
been his inability to do effective 
and intelligent advertising. But 
by 1930 60,000 independents were 
banded together in some 400 differ- 
ent co-operative advertising cam- 
paigns. 

They were able for the first time 
in their lives to do as intelligent, 
well planned and effective merchan- 
dising and advertising as the 


tion 
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chains. Only the larger indepen- 
dents up to this time had been able 
to use the daily press. Now t 
smaller ones could use it, too. 

During the last two years thes 
grocers in many communities ha 
been taking their message to th 
consumer in space as dominating 
with copy as well prepared, w 
specials as compelling as the ch: 
store. In addition to newspayj 
advertising they were making gx 
use of hand bills, window poster 
and special displays. And af 
they became better organized, t 
independents, too, were able to ce 
advertising allowances and conc 
sions from many of the manufa 
turers who hitherto had gi 
them only -to the chains. 

With this set-up what has ha 
pened since 1929? So far as gro- 
cery products tonnage is con- 
cerned, neither group has gained 
on the other. There are 2,000 less 
chain units than there were in 1929 
but the chains have increased their 
sales per store due to the widening 
of their lines and opening of mar- 
kets. Several small chains have 
gone out of business. Five or six 
fairly good-sized chains passed in- 
to the hands of receivers, while 
many of the smaller ones have 
shown large declines in sales dur- 
ing these two troublesome years. 
The large chains have made a bet- 
ter showing than the small ones 


Failure 
Among the Independents 


To be sure, the independents, too, 
have had plenty of problems in the 
last two years. Failures have been 
numerous. Dun’s record 3,719 
grocery and meat failures in 1931 
and 3,309 in 1930. But it is sur- 
prising that the rate of indepen- 
dent failures has not increased 
during this depression. Dun’s, for 
example, record 3,497 failures in 
1929, 3,785 in 1926 and 3,543 in 
1927. There were, in fact, fewer 
independent failures in 1931 than 
in 1928. Liabilities of grocers fail- 
ing, however, were 30 per cent 
larger. General store failures have 
shown an increase in 1931 (1,408 as 
compared with 1,042 in 1928). 

It is also surprising that the total 
number of independent food out 
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1ESENTED BY THE INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 


THE TEX LINES 
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lets has shown practically no de- 
crease during the depression. The 
number of independent retail food 
outlet s of all kinds is still in the 

ehborhood of 400,000. Exact 
figures are not available but from 
careful observation we may con- 
clude that the new faces showing 
up in the grocery business during 
the depression seem to be as 
numerous as before. 


White Collar 
Men Turn Retailers 


In some respects, the depression 
stimulated entries into the 
grocery business. Thousands of 
white collar men who suddenly 
found themselves out of jobs have 
decided to take a fling at the gro- 
cery business, The low prices were 
tempting, and a store could be 
opened or acquired with but a 
small capital. So we have the 
usual number who took their sav- 
ings, sometimes borrowed a few 
hundred dollars, and launched into 
business even in the face of a de- 
pression. From this group we may 


in time expect more than the usual 


number of failures—yet some of 
them are doing well. 

| visited one of these stores re- 
cently in Iowa. This grocer had 
opened in a small city eleven 
months ago and had already ac- 
quired a volume of $51,000 with an 
operating expense of 11 per cent. 
The chain store itself has supplied 
many of these new faces, for its 
managers and other employees 
seem to be going into business for 
themselves at an increasing rate. 

It would not be surprising, how- 
ever, if the rate of independent 
grocery failures should increase 
in 1932 and perhaps continue in- 
creasing a year after ‘the depres- 
sion ends. Some of the grocers 
who are granting credit more or 
less indiscriminately, and there are 
many of them, are slowly getting 
in over their heads. And then, 
of course, the 2,000 odd bank fail- 
ures scattered throughout the 
country have hit grocers hard. 
There is bad news here that will 
come out in the next year or two. 

\nother interesting ramification 
of the depression is that it is mak- 
ine the small grocer smaller and 
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the large one larger. The grocers 
with less than $30,000 volume have 
been hard hit. They are on the 
average not only losing volume, but 
tonnage, too. Careful check of 
several hundred of them reveals 
that they lost on the average in the 
last year over 20 per cent of their 
dollar volume, which represents a 
loss in tonnage, while grocers with 
a volume of $75,000 and over lost 
on an average only 9 per cent in 
volume, which represents a sub- 
stantial increase in tonnage. 
During this depression the chains 
have had more new problems to 
battle with than the independents. 
Nine States now have anti-chain 
tax laws. A flood of antagonistic 
bills have been introduced in our 
legislatures. They have had trou- 
blesome personnel problems—one 
of which has been the tendency of 
the chains’ best men to go into 
business for themselves, setting up 
competition that uses the very 
thunder of the chain stores. Many 
chains have been obliged to absorb 
a new series of expense factors. 
Yielding to the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion the chains give more 
liberally to charity and community 
enterprises. The public is de- 
manding more service and many 
chains today give telephone and 
delivery service, which costs 
money. The necessity for better 
stores and better locations is an- 
other increasing expense factor. 
Local tax assessors are entering 
chain inventories at a higher value. 


The Independent 
Super Market Development 


Another development that has 
given the chains trouble is the in- 
dependent super market. There are 
nearly 200 of them in Los An- 
geles alone and they have sprung 
up in the East and Middle West, 
too. They operate on a cash-and- 
carry basis and keep their expenses 
surprisingly low. They frequently 
undersell the chains and their ap- 
peal is largely price. Many of 
them have acquired a tremendous 
volume—a few of them have sales 
over $1,000,000. They flourish on 
the housewife’s disposition to 
economize. 


The chain’s chief weapon in 
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meeting these problems has been 
more and better advertising. Many 
chains have, during the last two 
years, made an institutional appeal, 
and have, to some extent, suc. 
ceeded in overcoming the anti-chaip 
store propaganda. They have 
made progress in store moderniza- 
tion and some of the new chain 
markets make a creditable show- 
ing indeed. But many of their 
stores still leave much to be de- 
sired from the standpoint of ap- 
pearance. In that respect they are 
not far ahead of the independents, 


Chain Price Appeal 
Losing Its Magic 


The old price appeal of the chain 
has lost much of its magic for the 
simple reason that independents 
have, in the last two years, been 
doing just as good a job. The 
average Friday afternoon news- 
paper of a typical city frequently 
has a dozen or fifteen dominating 
food advertisements, many of them 
full and half pages. Alongside of 
the chain advertisements will be 
found the advertisements of the 
independents. 

The large independent markets 
advertise singly, while the smaller 
grocers are banded together 
through their co-operative cam- 
paigns. The specials the indepen- 
dents offer are as attractive as the 
chains’. The very number of the 
advertisements and specials be- 
wilders the housewife. 

So many specials and price ad- 
vertisements now appear that the 
chains’ advertising no longer domi- 
nates the housewife’s attention as 
it did a few years ago. Then, too, 
both chains and independents have 
advertised so much inferior mer- 
chandise and have played the price 
appeal so strongly that the house- 
wife, even though a shopper, has 
grown a bit skeptical. She feels 
she gets as much for her money 
from one as the other. 

The independent has had plenty 
of problems through this depres- 
sion, but they have been largely 
problems of adjustment. The 
credit problem has already been 
referred to. His advertising ex- 
pense has increased. He has had 
some expense for modernization. 
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He has had inventory losses to 
absorb. He has had severe price 
competition to meet. His margin 
has been squeezed down, but for- 
tunately he was able to bring down 
nis expenses—largely because they 
were too high in 1929. Many 
grocers through necessity have cut 
their expense from 3 per cent to 
5 per cent on sales. Some who 
formerly had expenses of 17 per 
cent reduced them to 14 per cent 
or 13 per cent. 

In taking advantage of price de- 
clines during the last two years, 
the chains have had by far the 
better of it. Chains on the whole 
have a more rapid stock turn than 
the wholesale-retail combination. 
Declines, therefore, were passed on 
to the public and inventory losses 
absorbed more quickly—and that 
embarrassed many independents. 
But, if and when prices again ad- 
vance, this advantage may be with 
the independents. 

There has been a great shuffling 
of the cards of both chains and 
independents. Some of the chains 
will come out of this depression 
materially stronger—others, much 
weaker. Many of the small chains 
and a few of the big ones are hav- 
ing a hard time of it. We may 
look for some failures, or mergers 
to prevent failures, in the next 
year or two. 

The chances are that we'll 
emerge from this depression with 
the chains and independents at 
about the same relative strength as 
when the slump hit us in October, 
1929. And if and when business 
picks up, both should go forward 
at about the same speed—with the 
independent’s morale at a consider- 
ably higher pitch, and his house in 
better order, than when he emerged 
from the depression of 1921. 


Appoints Providence Agency 
The Kleistone Rubber Company, War- 


ren, I., manufacturer of Lynco Arch 
Cushions, has appointed Lanpher & 
Schonfarber, Inc., Providence, R. I., to 
direct its advertising account. 


Joins Sharp Agency 
Robert Cotton has joined Ralph W. 
Sharp and Associates, Cleveland, as 
sales and marketing counselor. He will 

also have charge of new business. 
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‘PLINCH’S 
PRESTIGE 


PRESTIGE is a common word in 
Wipe ea we but it stands 
for something hard to win and 
jealously to be guarded in busi- 
mess practice. The dictionary 
defines it as “influence arising 
from reputation.” It is another 
name for the goodwill of the 
Advertiser who has built his pro- 
duct into the consciousness of the 
buying public. Indiscriminate 
weight of advertising alone can- 
not confer it. It develops slowly 
but certainly around the adver- 
tising which pursues a clear un- 
swerving policy, which aims at 
the intelligent of a wide- 
oone community, and which is 
ound in company the world has 
learned to res In fulfilling 
the two last-named conditions 
“PUNCH” is of ount 
importance to the Advertiser who 
is building up prestige. Firstly, 
because “PUNCH” circulates 
primarily amongst that section 
of the public that moulds the buy- 
ing habits of the rest. Secondly, 
because throughout the English- 
speaking world “PUNCH” is 
believed in witha long-established 
faith that extends to everything 
between its famous covers. 
Directly the advertising of mer- 
chandise appears in “‘ PUNCH,” that 
pone mel , 





prestige, toearn good 

that are the finest of all bulwarks against 
trade vicissitude, and the greatest of all 
forces for trade expansion. Can you 
afford NOT to use the tremendous 
and growing power of “PUNCH”? 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, ““ PUNCH” 
10 BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, E.C.4 











What Groucho Says 


Skippy’s Substitute for Adjectives 


O® sure, I promised to tell you 
*bout what Skippy got outa 
Adams’ adjective research. 

It’ so simple mebbe you'll be 
disappointed. It’s to put the ad- 
jectives into layout and art instead 
of in words and thus give the art 
director and artist a break. 

Don’t get it? Guess I gotta tell 
it as Skippy did, though of course 
I haven’t got Skippy’s picturesque 
language. My speech as you know 
is very simple. Skippy said some- 
thing like this: 

“That little fool Adams has dis- 
covered something, but the poor 
fish doesn’t know it—get me, 
Groucho? No? You're as big a 
fool as Adams. Adams proved that 
words are a lousy medium, didn’t 
he? Well, we gotta have ads. 
Follow me? Wouldn’t be any busi- 
ness for agents and publishers if 
we didn’t have ads. What do you 
mean, ‘that’s no reason for having 
ads’? Gee, you’re dumb. 

“Why do we buy a _ hundred 
things we don’t need ’cept to help 
advertisers, agents and publishers 
make some dough? Tell me that. 
Where would you and I be with- 
out ads? 

“Now listen, Bo. These adjec- 
tives Adams got worked up over, 
what are they for? Just to give a 
sort of class, aren’t they? But they 
don’t do it. 

“What will do it? Gotta have 
class. Tell the truth about a piece 
of soap. What is it? Just some 
measly grease boiled with lye or 
something like that. How can any- 
body get excited over that? Talk 
about the rosy glow of health on 
the cheeks of a swell girl—said 
rosy glow coming from washing 
with the blamed soap. That gets 
class into it, or it did first time 
some writer spilled such words 
many, many years ago. Don’t any 
more—even when movie queens 
say it is the only soap they permit 
on their million-a-year faces. 

“Oh, I don’t care what anybody 
says about how those ads pull. 
Course they pull. Know why? 
I'll tell you. They pull ’cuz they 


give pictures of these lovely dames 
and swell layouts. A good clean 
classy layout and nice artwork 
furnished the class. 

“Put your adjectives into art in- 
stead of words. Get layouts that 
show you the class of the people 
whose names are hitched to the 
ads. Honeyed words—they are 
out. Beautiful art and you just 
know the product’s good. 

“Old stuff? Sure it is. Moon 

light is old stuff. So are peaches 
and love and money. But they're 
good. 
“Wouldn’t I give any credit t 
copy? Sure. Its job is to tell 
what it is, what it'll do and how 
much it costs, like a street sign or 
a price tag. 

“You reps make me sick—we get 
up a swell series of layouts, lay- 
outs full of fire and class. The 
pull to beat the band. Then some 
account executive goes and tells 
the writer that he’s written a 
grand series. You give all the 
credit to the words when the 
thing that has caressed the con- 
sumer into paying attention t 
somebody’s brand of carbon paper 
has been nothing but a swell lay- 
out and a lovely picture. 

“What draws the crowds? 
Showmanship. You gotta get the 
crowd before you can talk to ’em 
Where’s the showmanship in the 
words of an ad? If the layout and 
att don’t look good enough to eat. 
the ad doesn’t get the breaks. Ii 
an ad does look good, then th 
copy man’s got a chance to get his 
facts across.” 

That was what Skippy got outa 
Adams’ adjective research. | 
thought Eagles would give him the 
ha ha, but Eagles says Skippy’s 
nearer right than he ever knew 
him to be. 

GroucHo 


George B. Longan Honored 


George B. Longan, president of the 
Kansas City Star, has received the hon 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws, con- 
ferred by Central College, Fayette, Mo., 
in recognition of his notable achieve- 
ments in journalism and his general 
espousal of the arts. 
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Lithographers Discuss New 
Estimating Plan 


A SYSTEM that will facilitate 
f\ the estimating of orders for 
outdoor posters and which will re- 
duce the costs of making bids 
seems well on its way to adoption. 
It was discussed at the recent 
annual convention at White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., of the 
Lithographers National Associa- 
tion. 

The plan calls for the establish- 
ment of a Specification Bureau. 
Instead of an advertiser or an 
advertising agency keeping one 
sketch in his office and inviting 
lithographers to study it for bid- 
ding, the sketch will be sent to the 
bureau which will set down stand- 
ard specifications in line with what 
is wanted. The bureau also will 
check up on the finished job to see 
that specifications have been ad- 
hered to. 

Proposal to establish such a 
bureau. was recommended in a talk 
made by John Benson, president of 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. Such a scaling 
bureau, he said, “would be a big 
help in standardizing specifications 
on the job and saving the time and 
expense of having each competing 
house interpret the job to suit it- 
self. This often makes it difficult 
to compare bids and difficult for the 
lithographer to figure. It also takes 
a lot of time and sometimes causes 
serious delay in meeting poster 
dates. 

The plan is to be discussed later 
this week at a meeting in Chicago 

' directors of the Outdoor Ad- 
= Association and repre- 
sentatives of the Lithographers 
National Association. 

Addresses at the convention 
stressed the fact that the industry 
could not consider its problems 
apart from its relations with other 
business factors. Fred Wertz, win- 
dow display counsellor, summed up 
this point when he declared that 

dieptays cannot be sold without 

lso selling advertising at the same 
time. 

Advertisers must be educated to 
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a definite knowledge of what the 
display medium can do. In em- 
phatically making this recommenda- 
tion, Morris M. Einson, of the 
Einson-Freeman Company, Inc., 
followed through with the sugges- 
tion that the industry get together 
in adopting and supporting an ad- 
vertising program. 

“We have,” he said, “an organi- 
zation, we have a fund and we have 
an opportunity. Let us take ad- 
vantage of it.” Mr. Einson’s views 
were supported by Lee H. Bristol, 
president of the Association of 
National Advertisers, in a paper 
which was read. He endorsed the 
idea of an advertising campaign 
addressed to the advertiser, ad- 
vocating its basis on a broad range 
of case study. 

William H. Merten, vice-presi- 
dent of the Strobridge Lithograph- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, was re- 
elected president. 

Trowbridge Marston, president 
of the Kaumagraph Company, New 
York, was re-elected vice-president 
and Ernest S. Lloyd, of the Zable 
Brothers Company, Philadelphia, 
was re-elected treasurer. Maurice 
Saunders continues as managing di- 
rector and secretary. 

Members of the. board of direc- 
tors include: 


P. N. Calvert, Cleveland; Harrison K. 
Caner, Jr., Philadelphia; M. L. David- 
son, Los Angeles; Joseph Deutsch, Chi 
cago; C. S. Dickerson, Nashville; George 
K. Hebb, Detroit; Robert R. Heywood. 
New vert; Wm. F. Krohmer, Chicago; 
Ernest S Lloyd, Philadelphia ; 

J.R. Lowe, Erie; Earl H. Macoy, Chi- 
cago; Trowbridge Marston, New York: 
Wm. H. Merten, Cincinnati; George R 
Meyercord, Chicago; Arthur A. Morse, 
Boston; John Omwake, Cincinnati; Col 
Wm. Ottmann, New York; Platt, 
New York; Horace Reed, Buffalo; 

G. P. Sauer, Milwaukee; Chas. P 
Schmid, New York; Thomas B. Sheri- 
dan, Baltimore; E. E. Straus, Louisville; 
Milton P. Thwaite, New York; Chas. F. 
Traung, San Francisco; S. F. Ziliox, 
Akron. 


There were also elected two 
honorary directors, W. S. Forbes. 
of Boston, and Max Schmidt, of 
San Francisco. 
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Letters are % inches in height .. Average 4 to the inch in width. 








TIANTGRAM 


GEERSONALIZED MESSAGE! 






smashing Broadside 


ECTIVE BECAUSE OF ITS HUGE SIZE... DOU- 
EFFECTIVE BECAUSE IT’S PERSONALIZED 


RGE SIZED, blown-up letters and telegrams are not new. Yet, The 
Latz Giant-Gram is new and novel because it is PERSONALIZED. 
Giant-Gram has the recipient’s name and address to match the 
y of the message. Entire message appears to be typed for recipient. 
ivered in a window envelope so that prospect’s attention is immedi- 
y captured by his name and address in gigantic letters. 


























s like a Telegram in color and lay-out, but is eight (8) times larger. 
rage telegraphic message is 6’2x 8 while the Latz Giant-Gram is 18 x 23. 










LUSIVE —can only be produced in quantities by Harry Latz 
ice, New York. Thus purchasers of large quantities can be given 
lusive use in their field! . . . An impressive announcement. Sure to be 
, shown to friends and remembered. WILL STIMULATE SALES, 


PRICE IN MILLION QUANTITIES 
DELIVERED 
374F TO EACH PROSPECT! 


The LATZ GIANT-GRAM (Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
Produced solely by: 


ARRY LATZ SERVICE, !N¢: 


7 FIFTH AVENUE : : NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE: VOLUNTEER 5-1390 
| |. 
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ee @ @ 
Patentees and sole producers of Latz Let- 
ters, Life-Like Letters, Giant Personalized 
Letters and Latz Personalized Post Cards. 
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jumble of 
lettered 
signs, this 
age-old 
symbol 
catches the eye and 
delivers its unmistak- 
able message. Good 
ideas, well illustrated, 
are behind every suc- 
cessfully advertised 
product. But those 
ideas won’t ‘click’ un- 
less they’re convinc- 
ingly reproduced. 
Gatchel & Manning 
photo-engravings lose 
nothing from the 
original copy; they 
deliver your message 
effectively. 





|_| MANN ING 


C.A. STINSON President 


Photo-&ngravers 


W. Washington Square 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Advertising, Tripled 
in Boom Days, Continues 
Unabated Now 


(Continued from page 6) 
has the real coverage and does a 
real merchandising and selling job 
is “The Dutch Boy Painter— 
Carter Times.” This paper, which 
was established twenty-five years 


| ago as “The Dutch Boy Painter” 


and acquired the hyphenated name 
when Carter white lead joined the 
National Lead family, now has a 
circulation of 200,000 painters and 
paint dealers. 

The “Painter” is now issued 
eight times a year, every month 
and a_ half—the change from 
monthly publication having been 
made when postal rates were in- 
creased. It works this way: There 
is a January-February issue, then 
a March issue, an April-May issue 
and a June issue, and so on. 

In the early spring and again in 
the early fall, the “Painter” is 
split into two publications, in ef- 
fect, for what are known as the 
“merchandising issues.” Usuall) 
the lead article is the same in each 
issue that is split, but from that 
point on the copy in one tells the 
story of advertising and selling 
aids from the dealer’s angle, while 
the other is edited especially for 
the painter. 

Both the specialized issues for 
the spring of this year tell the 
story of National Lead advertis- 
ing in a lead article headed, 
“Faith, Hope and—Advertising.” 
This article effectively sells the 
dealer and the painter on the cam 
paign now running, and makes a 
strong play for aggressive selling 
on their part to back it up. It is 
worth quoting: 

“Not only will the makers o/ 
Dutch Boy and Carter white lead 
lay down a rolling barrage oi 
‘good paint—good painting’ adver 
tisements to the general public, but 
they will also furnish the ammuni 
tion to dealers and painters for 
their hand-to-hand encounters in 
their home sectors. .. . 

“National Lead Company dur 
ing 1932 is continuing its dominat 
ing campaign in leading nationa! 
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magazines, in farm journals, in 
business and trade papers. The 
magazine advertising, as was the 
case in 1930 and in 1931, will again 
be in color... will again be a 
striking series of two-page and 
full-page messages . . . will again 
appear throughout the year... 
will again reach millions of prop- 
erty owners. A typical advertise- 
ment is reproduced on pages 12 
Bice a 


However, despite the extensive- 
ness of this campaign, our adver- 
tising cannot do the job alone, any 
1ore than the artillery can win 
battles single-handed. In order to 
henefit to the fullest extent, the 
dealers and the painters—the in- 
fantry—must lend a hand. The 
advertisements will seek out home 
owners all over the country. These 
people will be exposed to the 
‘good paint—good painting’ argu- 
ments in the advertising. That 
starts the ball rolling. If dealers 
and painters will put on additional 
advertising pressure locally and 
exert the proper amount of sales- 
manship, 1932 should be a good 
paint year.” 

From the start the “Dutch Boy 
Painter” has pounded away at the 
task of driving in and clinching 
the idea that painting can be sold, 
just like anything else, if the con- 
tracting painter will only screw up 
his courage and go out and make 
personal calls on those who need 
and can pay for the service, in- 
stead of waiting for the property 
owner to come and beg for it. To 
help painters to do this kind of 
selling, the “Never Fail Plan” was 
conceived twenty-five years ago 
and is still being used very suc- 
cessfully. 

Under this plan, the master 
painter selects ten homes in his 
locality which are in need of 
painting and whose owners are 

ble to pay for a first-class job, 
and writes the names and addresses 

the self-mailing blank furnished 

the company. To these names 
the company mails the same book- 
let offered free in the national ad- 
rtising—“The House We Live 
\"—which is something more 
in color schemes, for it dis- 
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A $10,000 MAN 


wants a JOB 


The word job I use advisedly for I seek 
an opportunity where I can take off my 
coat and roll up my sleeves. 


After an early training with one of the 
country’s most successful advertisers, I 
was placed in charge of a newly-acquired 
subsidiary of that company. While estab- 
lishing this subsidiary as a profit-maker, 
I originated a new product and, from a 
tiny initial outlay, marketed it on a 
break-even basis. Finally, when it was 
decided to dispose of that business I ef- 
fected its sale at a figure considerably 
in excess of the price anticipated. 


In my next connection I took in hand a 
new product that in four years previously 
had shown a loss from operations nearly 
equal to sales obtained. In two years I 
increased sales from less than $100,000 
to over $500,000 and realized a profit 
well in excess of the deficit of the pre- 
vious four years. 


In my 12 years work in the drug and 
grocery fields I have analyzed markets; 
laid out sales and advertising campaigns; 
hired and directed salesmen; contacted 
jobbers and dealers; supervised window 
installations and house-to-house coupon- 
ing; improvised trade names for new 
products; designed packages; prepared 
rough layouts of window displays, book- 
lets and advertisements; written copy, 
booklets, sales letters and radio talks; 
purchased printing; and assisted in the 
preparation of educational movie films. 


Such results as I have been able to ac- 
complish have been due largely, I be- 
lieve, to my good fortune in securing a 
thorough practical training in essential 
business fundamentals ont i in having a 
rather unrestricted opportunity to put 
this training into practice. 


Capacity for details without losing sight 
of the broad aspects of the business; 
ability to work harmoniously with others; 
and willingness to apply myself to the 
task in hand regardless of hours also may 
have been helpful influences in my work. 


For the past 6 years my earnings have 
averaged better than $10,000—but I am 
interested primarily in the opportunity 
that a new connection may ord. 


My age is 37 years and I am married. 


“D,”’ Box 33, Printers’ Ink 
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home owner would like to know 
about the hows and whys of good 
painting. Painters are advised to 
call on prospects as soon as pos- 
sible after they have received the 
booklet, so that their interest will 
not be allowed to wane. The book- 
let ties in with the national adver- 
tising by means of a page repro- 
duction of the photographs of 
paint panels comparing “cheap” 
paint and white lead paint, by 
years, for a period of four years. 

There is a further follow-up 
service, provided for painters who, 
after making an estimate for a 
property owner, fill in and return 
to the company a special “estimate 
follow-up service” card. The com- 
pany then sends the prospect a let- 
ter enclosing a booklet on house 
painting—“The Tale of Two 
Paint Jobs’ '—which graphically 
tells the story of “cheap” paint 
and good paint by means of actual 
pictures of clapboards, subjected 
to the two kinds of paint jobs and 
photographed year by year. This 
booklet is accompanied by a “check 
list contract” in duplicate, which is 
a valuable guide to a complete and 
thorough-going job in all its de- 
tails for the inexperienced home 
owner. 


Plan Lives Up to 
Its Name 


The “Never Fail Plan” has 
pretty well lived up to its name 
for many years. “In normal 
times,” said Mr. Knust, “painters 
average about five contracts out of 
every list of ten names, and we 
have thousands of painters on our 
lists who are now getting two and 
three contracts out of every ten 
names.” 

It is this kind of co-operation 
in sales promotion right through 
to the point of sale which squeezes 
the full merchandising benefit out 
of national advertising. National 
Lead does not stop with selling 
this business- -getting plan through 
its house magazine; it has twenty 
paint promotion men constantly in 
the field giving “how to” talks to 
group meetings of painters. Dur- 
ing the last few years these efforts 
have been intensified, until last 
year these promotion men carried 
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the story of modern business meth- 
ods to many thousands of painters. 

Typical meetings, which are at- 
tended by fifty or seventy-five, or 
perhaps 100 or more painters, be- 
gin with a dinner. This is fol- 
lowed by a motion picture and a 
talk on how to run a paint shop 
and how to go about landing paint 
jobs, which fully present the busi- 
ness side of painting. After the 
meeting every man carries away a 
job selling kit, composed of three 
booklets and other material. One 
booklet, “A Painter and His 
Profits,” contains for ready ref- 
erence all the pointers made in the 
evening’s talk on such things as 
cost finding, bookkeeping, over- 
head, estimating, shop manage- 
ment, advertising, selling, and get- 
ting the money, along with a 
résumé of the motion picture and 
reproductions of a number of the 
frames. “The Handbook on Paint- 
ing” and “Structural Metal Paint- 
ing” complete the set. Although 
they are vest-pocket size, these 
booklets are complete and useful 
manuals of the painting craft and 
business. 

“Perhaps our unflagging adver- 
tising efforts have helped to instil 
the spirit of fight,” said Mr. Knust, 
“or perhaps it is a last-minute de- 
termination to beat the times—but 
the fact remains that the ‘infan- 
try,’ as we called the painters and 
dealers in our house magazine, is 
doing some heavy shooting for 
business in the home sectors. 

“Both painters and paint deal- 
ers are this year using fully twice 
the quantity of the various busi- 
ness-getting helps that we supply, 
as compared with other years. All 
of these supplies are for the 
painters’ and dealers’ own purposes 
—getting out and digging for busi- 
ness. Moreover, we have noted an 
increased attendance at painters’ 
n leetings. 

“We are convinced that this new 
spirit of getting out, instead of 
giving up, taken in conjunction 
with our consistently maintained 

weight of advertising points to a 

strong recovery when business 
looks up again in real earnest. 
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Meanwhile, we are all set to keep 
n keeping on.” 


Opposite the new 
Waldorf Astoria 


FLTON 


at 49™ and Lexington NEW YORK 


Rooms from $2.50 
per day upwards, 
including free use 
of the huge swim- 
ming pool. 


No other hotel in New 
York could be more 
conveniently situated 
than The Shelton for 
those attending the 
A. F. A. Convention, 
beginning June 19th, 
at the Waldorf. 


If you wish to enter- 
tain friends you will 
find added conve- 
niences here. 

Club features (free to guests) are 
as follows: Swimming pool; com- 
pletely equipped gymnasium; game 


rooms for bridge and backgam- 
mon; roof garden and solarium. 


Restaurant and cafeteria service 
at reasonable prices. 
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New York, 


The New 
Excise Taxes 





The new tax bill 
with its excise 
levies effective 
June 21 on certain specialized 
products was signed by the Presi- 
dent just as this issue is going to 
press. 

Whatever the individual may 
think about a tax bill framed in 
the midst of a scramble of shout- 
ing groups all anxious for special 
favors (how infinitely better a uni- 
versal sales tax would have been!) 
the bill is now law. 

It offers an opportunity for some 
fast selling drives on the part of 
makers of those products to which 
it applies. They are lubricating 
oil, brewers wort, malt syrups, 
grape concentrates, automobiles, 
trucks, parts, tires and tubes, toilet 
goods, furs, jewelry, radios, phono- 
graphs, firearms and __ shells, 
matches, candy, chewing gum, soft 
drinks, electric energy and gasoline. 

While these industries may ob- 
ject that they have been singled out 
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unfairly, a few things happened 
just prior to the passage of the bil 
which indicate a sales opportunity 
for at least some of them. At the 
local plant of the Kelly-Spring field 
Tire Company in Cumberland, 
Md., production schedules were 
sharply advanced when dealers de- 
cided that an excise levy was going 
to pass and_ replenished their 
stocks before it became effective. 

That one plant is now running 
sixteen hours a day, seven n= wh a 
week with last Saturday constitt 
ing new high daily record of 
17,000 tires. 

Other companies have felt a 
similar temporary stimulus. What 
the final outcome of such a tax 
may be, just how much it will 
actually produce in revenue, what 
the effect will be on individual 
companies, no one can say. 

It may stimulate a quick demand, 
it may help stabilize price levels; 
certainly it offers a new talking 
point to induce retailers and con- 
sumers to buy merchandise now 
quickly. 

It is this phase of the situation 
which seems to offer a sales op- 
portunity to manufacturers affected 
by the new levy. 


corpora- 
Direction tions have for 

several years 
liked to boast of the increasing 
number of stockholders’ names on 
their books. These investors are 
looked upon as a valuable asset 
demonstrating the confidence of 
the public in the management oi 
these companies. 

When profits were rising, the 
20,000,000, more or less, stockhold- 
ers were content to let their direc- 
tors do as they pleased. But reduced 
earnings and dividend reductions 
have started investors to thinking 
they should have something to sa) 
about operating their property. And 
they own a controlling interest in 
most of our leading corporations. 
Look for example, at the number 
of stockholders reported by a few 
companies : 


Stockholder Large 


American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company 

General Motors Corp. 

U. S. Steel Corp. 

General Electric Co. 
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ic Service Corp. of N. J. 
Dairy Products Corp. 61 
Pont de Nemours & Co. 
West inzhouse Electric & Mfg. 
Ce 53,079 
General Foods Corp. 50,000 
‘nion Carbide & Carbon Corp. 49,369 
Kodak Co 36,200 
rden Company 32,383 


54,496 


The B 


At present these investors are 
powerless to influence the policies 
of the companies which they own ; 
they are decentralized. But it is 
interes ting to speculate on what 
would happen if they were to or- 
sanize and act collectively instead 
vf as individuals. Would large cor- 
porations still boast of the number 
i names on their stockholders’ 
lists ¢ 

How or when the now indiffer- 
ent, helpless investing public will 
use its latent power, if it ever does, 
we don’t pretend to know. We are 
inclined to believe this is what it 
may do some day. 

Lon uis Guenther, publisher of The 

inancial World, who has long ad- 
tame organizing an association 
of investors for defense as well as 
offense, suggests that laws might 
be passed “making it mandatory 
for the appointment of a public 
representative to sit on the board 
of directors of these corporations 
which have been publicly financed.” 

There is one powerful group 
which already has the power to 
dictate and the ability to exercise 
that power. Large blocks of stock 
are held for individuals in trust 
accounts. The trust companies 
could get together, unofficially, and 
talk turkey to directors with the 
proxies they hold. 

Wise directors will keep an eye 
on the stockholders. It would help 
considerably, we believe, if every 
director would check the qualifica- 
tions of his fellow board members 
against the suggestions of Edward 
Plaut, president of the Lehn & 
Fink Products Company, as they 
were presented in the May 26 issue 
of Printers’ INK. 


An astute adver- 

Pick Weak ise", making up 

Media his list for a cer- 

tain period be- 

thought himself of an ingenious 

plan to test out the strength of va- 
rious newspapers. 


How to 
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He prepared a piece of readable 
publicity matter and took it to the 
business managers of the publica- 
tions. One business manager was 
polite and suave and said he would 
refer it to the editorial depart- 
ment. That was as far as it ever 
got, the aforesaid department ap- 
parently having the character to in- 
terpret and apply policies literally 
regardless of how big might be 
the advertiser who was asking 
favors. 

Another paper managed to 
squeeze in a few lines of the re- 
lease putting it in an inconspicuous 
place and running three asterisks 
after the item so as to make it 
seem to be advertising. 

Something near real enthusiasm, 
however, was manifested by the 
city editor of another newspaper. 
He sent a reporter to the advertiser 
saying the story was great and 
asking for some more details in- 
cluding photographs. 

The result was that the bulk of 
the appropriation (it was a local 
campaign) went into the newspaper 
denying all publicity. The one 
most liberal with his free space 
got the least advertising. 

This incident—and it is by no 
means a parable—is related here 
because of its application to the 
purchase of newspaper space in 
the present critical times. News- 
papers are being badgered as never 
before to give extra services that, 
if they were selling merchandise, 
would be called “free deals.” 

If they yield, they are classed 
among the weaklings. 


Dental Se) 762% 
through its n- 

Publicity tal Educational 
Publicity Commitee, the American 
Dental Association approved a plan 
for paid advertising to be run by 
local dental societies in newspapers. 
The advertising was of an educa- 
tional nature, free from high-pres- 
sure sales arguments. 

Ever since the introduction of 
this plan there have been rumblings 
among the membership of the asso- 
ciation and in the June issue of 
Oral Hygiene these erupt into a 
blast against the whole plan deliv- 
ered by a committee representing 
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the St. Louis Dental Society. 

The St. Louis dentists are very 
much excited about professional 
ethics. They believe in education— 
most certainly, they believe in edu- 
cation. But paid education they feel 
“implies an attempt by organized 
dentistry to create markets for its 
service,” and “can be judged to be 
advertising rather than educational 
material.” 

Somewhat inconsistently the good 
dentists of Missouri do not shrink 
with horror from publicity. They 
“believe that dental health is of 
sufficient importance to be classed 
as desirable news material, the 
placing of which before the public 
is the first duty of a newspaper as 
well as the radio.” 

The committee also is gleeful 
over the fact that a radio station 
has offered the dentists fifteen 
minutes a week—“without cost,” of 
course—for the spreading of their 
message. 

It is a little bit difficult for the 
uninitiated to understand just where 
the line of professional ethics is to 
be drawn. 

On the one hand is the oppor- 
tunity to employ paid space in 
which the message will be run as 
written and approved by the den- 
tists themselves, spreading their 
educational ideas as they want them 
spread, without a possibility of a 
change. On the other hand are free 
publicity items, foisted upon news- 
papers as a “duty to the public,” 
subject to such cutting as the news- 
papers wish to make. 

Which method in the long run 
will be of more benefit to the pub- 
lic for whose welfare the dentists 
seem so much concerned in this 
question? 

It seems to us that the St. Louis 
dentists are engaging in a ludicrous 
bit of gnat-straining. 

Would it not be an excellent idea 
for the dentists of Missouri to give 
the editors of that State some nice 
free dental treatment of a highly 
educational nature? This might 
help these editors to see their duty 
to the public a little more clearly 
and certainly would not harm the 
susceptibilities of even the most 
rigorous professional ethicist in the 
profession. 


INK 
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Advertising The recent state. 
Is the Right ™ent by Fred. 


erick H. Ecker, 
Answer Here president of the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, issued to explain “the oft re. 
peated assurance that the institu. 
tion of life insurance remains sound 
and unshaken in the face of s 
much distress among some other 
types of moneyed corporations” 
met a situation frankly and openly, 

It is a matter of common knowl. 
edge that men borrow on policies in 
times like these, and that there js 
an increased demand for cash sur- 
renders. 

Citing his own company as an 
example, he showed that last year 
cash surrenders and net increase in 
policy loans amounted in all to 
$233,000,000. After deducting ex- 
penses and payments to beneficiaries 
there remained approximately $700,- 
000,000 coming in or readily mar- 
ketable securities to meet this de- 
mand. 

He then cited the past experience 
of this company both in respect to 
mortgage foreclosures and bond 
defaults to show how unimportant 
the losses are on the basis of per- 
centage of the company’s assets. 
Of course, if the time comes when 
Government bonds are worthless 
and the first mortgages on the un- 
derlying industrial fabric of the 
nation are no good, then it won't 
make much difference to anyone if 
there are life insurance companies 
or even any bathtubs left. 

But if a crisis is recognized as 
a factor which has been faced and 
passed before—and not a disaster— 
it would seem that the insurance 
companies have now in their power 
the opportunity for a co-operative 
advertising campaign based on 
facts. 

One statement, fine as it is, is not 
sufficient to re-establish the confi- 
dence so badly needed and no one 
has a better opportunity to tell the 
facts and build such confidence 
than the great life insurance com- 
panies. Habits of fear and wrong 
thinking are contagious. 

It is also possible to make fact- 
finding confidence contagious. 

A co-operative advertising cam- 
paign seems indicated. 
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Advertising Club News 


Seattle Club Elects W. R. 
Harrison President 


The following officers and directors 
have been elected by the Advertising 
Club of Seattle: President, Webster H. 
Harrison, Western Engraving Company; 
first vice-president, Orrin Hale, Pioneer 
Printing Company, who was re-elected; 
second vice-president, H. O. Stone, 
Izzard Advertising Agency; third vice- 
president, Miss Witma Lepisto, Hor- 
lucks, Inc., and treasurer, J. A. Hazard, 
Western Union. 

Directors elected are Clarence Paul- 
son, Erwin, Wasey & Company; Ben J. 
Sweetland, Kelpekoe, Inc.; R. D. Friend, 
Bon Marche, and Thomas Eichelberger, 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer. Hold- 
ever directors are Harry L. Strang, 
Diers Printing Company; R. A. Cibulka, 
Grote-Rankin Company; Theodore H. 
Parsons, Art Headquarters, and Howard 
A. Quinn, Motor List Company, Lee R. 
Double, the retiring president, becomes 
ex-officio member of the board. 

* * * 


Plan Formation of Chicago 
Art Directors Club 


More than a score of art directors of 
Chicago advertising agencies met at an 
informal dinner gathering last week and 
voted to form a Chicago art directors 
club. To that end the group will hold 
an organization meeting in the near 
future. 

The following committee was appointed 
to make arrangements for such a meet- 
ing: E. Willis Jones, Needham, Louis & 
Brorby, Inc.: Leonard Carey, Erwin, 
Wasey & Company; Charles MacDougall, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn Cor- 
poration; and Roy Washburn, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc. 

> + * 


Agate Club to Hold Golf 
Tournament 


Agate Club, Chicago, will ‘hold a 
golf tournament for members and for- 
mer members on Friday, June 10, at La 
Grange Country Club. H. K. Clark, New 
York Sun, is chairman of the club’s golf 
committee, which is in charge of ar- 
rangements. Associated with him are: 
Cc D. Freeman, Popular Science 
Monthly; C. Carey, Crowell Publishing 
Company, and J. ’. Macy, Macy & 
Klaner, Inc. 


The 


* * 


Heads Toledo Club 


Maurice Marenberg, of the Caslon 
Press, has been elected president of the 
recently re-organized Sales and Adver- 
tising Club of Toledo. Other officers 
include: Homer E. Willard, first vice- 
president; P. R. Hughes, second vice- 
president, and Charles Gernheuser, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Frank D. Boone, H. R. Sturgeon, 
Ralph Way, A. W. Dean, R. G. Ewell, 
H. A. Frey and P. A. Burt have been 
elected directors. 


P. R. Berger Heads Oakland 
Club 


Philip R. Berger has been elected 
president of the Advertising Clu! of 
Oakland, Calif. He succeeds J. Fred 
Stephens, Jr., sales promotion manager 
of the Johnson Washer Company 

Royal Jumper, advertising and 
manager of the California Spray-( hen 
ical Company, Berkeley, Calif., has beer 
elected first vice-president. Guy Need 
ham has been made second vice-president 
and John A. Dolan, secretary-trea:urer 

Yew directors include: Bert | 
Roy Longfellow, J. C. Dolan, 
Ryder, Arthur Lawton and Mr. 
ham. Ray Martin, Fred Tomasck 


Sales 


Thornton Wilson continue as directors 
Se ¢ 


Chicago Council Has Record 
Year 


The best attendance record in tl 
tory of the organization marke 
1931-32 season of the Chicago Ad 
ing Council. The average attendan: 
thirty-four meetings held during 
September to June interval was 
according to the annual report of 
board of directors, of which 
Church, Capper Publications, is t 
man. During this same period 154 ney 
subscribing members were added. 

* * 


Charles Morris Price School 


x ° ° 
Graduates Fifty-nine 

The Charles Morris Price Schor 
Advertising and Journalism of the Poor 
Richard Club of Philadelphia re: 
graduated fifty-nine men and wome: 
had completed a two-year course in ad 
vertising, layout and marketing The 
chief speaker at the graduation exer 
cises was the Hon. J. Hampton M 
mayor of Philadelphia. 

* . 


Heads Buffalo League ot 


Advertising Women 

Miss Elizabeth Gibbons has _ been 
elected president of the Buffalo, N. \ 
League of Advertising Women, succeed 
ing Miss Cora R. Geiger. Other new 
officers of the League are Miss Ethe! 
McKown, vice-president; Miss Anna M 
Mandel, recording secretary; Miss Irene 
L. Hummell, corresponding secret 
and Miss Frances G. Rew, treasurer 

+ 


Spokane Club Incorporates 

The Advertising Club of Spokane 
Wash., has been incorporated. Incorpora 
tors include B. H. Callison, L. F. Over 
man, O. C. Pratt, Harry W. Raymond 
C. E. Starling, William J. Rusch, J. T 
Trenery, Ernest Tomowske, Nevin H 
Snyder and T. J. Turner. 

* * 


Made Director of Cleveland 
Club 


Eugene Geismer, vice-president of the 
Stearn Company, has been made a di 
tor of the Cleveland Advertising Clu! 
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of the Bristol- 


Lee H. Bristol, 
Myers Co. 

The annual convention of the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the group meetings of 

















































: of the Advertising Federation of various advertising interests. The 
J. —_ America which will be held at the promotion and research managers 
any. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New _ group of this association will also 
and sal York, from June 19 to 23. The meet. 
5 oy program for these sessions and the Other groups that will hold in- 
ay New group meetings of nineteen depart- dividual sessions include: Advertis- 
Presider mentals is nearing completion, with ing Specialties National Associa- 
‘. rer acceptances received from more tion; Afhliated Better Business 
an he than 100 speakers. Bureaus; American Community 
fr. Nee Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Advertisers Association; Direct 
- a president of Columbia University Mail Advertising Association; Ex- 
' will talk on “The International port Managers’ Club Conference; 
Record @ Mind” at the annual banquet which Federation of Women’s Advertis- 
s to be held on the evening of ing Clubs; Magazine Group; 
sna lune 20. Speakers at the general Manufacturers Merchandise Ad- 
eed as sessions will include: M. H. Ayles- vertising Association; National 
Advert worth, president of the National Association of Broadcasters; Out- 
lance fe Broadcasting Company and of door Advertising Association; Pub- 
oy . R-K-O; Virgil Jordan, economist lic Utility Advertising Association ; 
t of th i the McGraw- Hill Publishing Talking Motion Pictures Group, 
h Ba Company; Dr. Phillips Thomas, of ‘and a vocational conference on 
1s ocd the WwW estinghouse Electric & Mfg. advertising and a clinic on the 
ed. O. F. Benz, director of sales subject of retail advertising and 
il i th e Du Pont Cellophane Co.,and merchandising. 
Choo : — 
le 
che 
he Poo 
=" | ALWAYS 
» in ad 
. The 
“| THE FINEST oats 
AT Faithorn 3-in-1 service makes it possible 
Ol for you to get all your production needs 
ams FA IT iad Oo RN at the most reasonable price. Everything 
N. Y. accomplished under ONE roof, in ONE 
ucceed 
or nee « plant—One responsibility. Exceptionally 
“the 
ina M well fitted to plan and produce your 
retary, FINEST ENGRAVING advertising printing—submit ideas, 
FINEST TYPOGRAPHY write copy, prepare sketches and typo- 
_ FINEST PRINTING graphic layouts. We will gladly show you 
wkane 
rpora samples of our work. Call us in, today. 
Over You can use one or all— 
rmond 
., 


just as you wish, but all 





are here, ready to serve 
you... Speed, economy 
ond satisfaction assured. 





sland 





FAITHORN CORPORATION 


Ad-Setters + Engravers - Printers 
504 Sherman St.,Chicago Phone Wab. 7820 
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ANNOUNCING THE ORGANIZATION 


of the 


K ABLE NEWS COMPANY 


Specializing in Motor Bo 


NEWSSTAND DISTRIBUTION Fortune 


House 
own & 
for PUBLISHERS sed , 
Cosme pol! 
The Spu 
The Ame 
Vanity F 
The Kable News Company is a fully controlled subsidi- an 
e 

ary of Kable Brothers Company, Mount Morris, Illinois, ae 
rei x 
capitalized at $1,250,000, and printing such well-known The Sp 
America 

magazines as Outdoor Life, Hunting & Fishing, National a 
Boys Li 
Sportsman, Open Road for Boys, Popular Homecraft, Motion 

Movie 
Household Management Journal, How To Sell, Everyday Forbes. 
Better 
Science and Mechanics, Psychology, Radio Craft, Short Popular 
Physica 
Wave Craft, Wonder Stories, Poultry Tribune, Television The In 
Nation 
News, Eagle Magazine, Moose Magazine, and others. Outdoo 
Arts & 
Home | 
THE OFFICERS OF THE NEWS COMPANY ARE: et 
Christi 


President—HARRY G. KABLE, president of Kable Brothers Company. a 





Vice-President and General Manager—WARREN A. ANGEL, formerly 
general manager of Public News Company, Inc., New York. 


Vice-President and Sales Manager—JOHN V. RAFFERTY, formerly 
president of General Magazine Distributing Corporation, New York. 


Treasurer—SAMUEL J. CAMPBELL, treasurer of Kable Brothers Company. 


Secretary—MILO D. ZIMMERMAN, secretary of Kable Brothers Company. — 


Extet 
Amet 
Worl 





Amet 


GENERAL OFFICE: Silve 


Atlai 

Mount Morris, Illinois owe 

NEW YORK: CHICAGO : True 
420 Lexington Avenue 1 North La Salle Street 
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JUNE MAGAZINES 





VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 
Pages 
Motor Boating .........-. 90 
Fortune ccccccccccscccece 48 
House & Garden ......... 46 
Town & Country (2 is.).. 41 
Country Life ...cccccseees 41 
Cosmopolitan .........+++- 64 
The SOUP cccccsecocccces 35 
The American Magazine... 50 
Wealty FOr ccccccceccese 32 
Nation’s Business ........ 46 
The Chicagoan (May)..... 25 
Refboels wo ccccccscceccese 39 
Field & Stream .......... 37 
The Sportsman .......... 24 
American Golfer ......... 24 
DN: clad ace eke heme genie ae 
Boys’ Life .ccccccccccsere 2 
Motion Picture ..........- 4 33 
Movie Classic .......0.006 30 


Forbes (2 May issues).... 29 
Better Homes & Gardens.. 28 


Popular Mechanics ....... 56 
Physical Culture ......... 28 
The Instructor Magazine.. 17 
National Sportsman ....... 27 
Outdoor Life ..........+. 27 
Arts & Decoration........ 16 
Bone & PEs wccccscveses 17 
Harpers Magazine ........ 47 
College Humor ..........- 24 
Christian Herald ......... 15 
The Scholastic (2 May is.) 22 
American Boy ..........- 14 
House Beautiful ......... 15 
Hunting & Fishing ....... 22 
American Home ......... 14 
Management Methods .... 21 
BOE neteeeneessutnsneen 13 
Retio TOS cccccescccees 18 
Popular Science Monthly.. 18 
Game & Gossip .......... 13 
SUE on kg nw050000080900% 18 
Extension Magazine ...... 11 
American Legion Monthly.. 17 
World’s Work ........... 16 
American Rifleman ....... 16 
Sever GGG ceccccocsccce 15 
Atlantic Monthly ......... 29 
Modern Living ........-. 15 
Review of Reviews ....... 15 
True Confessions ......... 15 


Dreams Wert .cccccsccccs 


Lines 

38,988 
30,336 
29,049 
27,866 















































Pages Lines 
Open Road for Boys...... 15 6,281 
DD cond etndiekéeeesiesne 14 6,135 
Gepeen Bask ...ccccvceses 14 6,135 
Model Airplane News and 
Junior Mechanics ...... 14 5,841 
I conn dcncteeenne 13 5,656 
Be co ccsccsccccoees 13 5,624 
Elks Magazine .......... 13 5,628 
Picture Play ....csccccces 13 5,577 
Country Club Magazine.... 9 5,495 
Psychology ...........00. 13 5,459 
PED ccsddesensoenes 13 5,434 
Screen Romances ........- 13 5,434 
Real Detective ........... 12 5,077 
The Grade Teacher ....... 11 4,977 
Magazine of Wall Street (2 
May t606e8) cccccccsces 11 4,852 
Dh, PD: ddieedbeecens 11 4,617 
Nature Magazine ......... 11 4,545 
PE. awcnccccccveccotes 10 4,433 
WORE BED oa casccosccces 8 3,523 
National Republic ........ 8 3,453 
American Forests ........ 8 3,402 
True Detective Mysteries... 8 3,314 
SD EE SS encceccaccs 13 2,800 
PEED sc cccccccesesedas 6 2,672 
SE ndcihsnanwenaeees 6 2,651 
Munsey Combination ..... 11 2,464 
American Mercury ....... 10 2,324 
Scientific American ....... 5 2,320 
BE ctccnsadcasssancuscs 5 2,032 
Street & Smith Combination 9 1,960 
Newsstand Group ........ 9 1,943 
Street & Smith’s Big Seven 
GD ciccitcecesnenvene 8 1,848 
Current History ......... 8 1,770 
Bae TE 6cccwcccsscecss 2 871 





*June and July issues combined. 






WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Pages Lines 
























Vogue (2 issues) ........ 89 56,049 
Good Housekeeping ....... 124 52,986 
Ladies’ Home Journal .... 68 46,116 
Harper’s Wasser 00sec 64 42,875 
PGE -nucdedneontaseses 59 39,923 
Woman’s Home Companion 53 35,841 
DEY nvnen ntdaonueie 39 26,837 
OO ra 62 26,402 
Pictorial Review ......... 28 =18,813 
 savedndivesesen 40 17,272 
Tower Magazines ........ 33 14,292 
The Parents’ Magazine.... 27 11,673 
DE Shccassdueewedae 15 11,423 
Household Magazine ...... 16 10,682 
Junior League Magazine .. 2 9,871 
RE WEEE ducéeaccae 14 9,792 
Woman’s World ......... 12 8,435 
Tree Remeanees .....000. 18 7,872 
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Pages Lines 
4,076 
3,955 
2,553 
2,037 


Child Life 

Needlecraft 

Messenger of Sacred Heart 11 
John Martin’s Book 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


(May Issues) 

Lines 
50,075 
35,341 
33,911 
30,827 
25,167 
24,462 
18,188 


Maclean's (2 issues) 
Mayfair 

Canadian Home Journal 
The Chatelaine 

Can. Homes & Gardens .. 
Western Home Monthly... 
The Canadian Magazine .. 


MAY WEEKLIES 


May 1-7 Pages 


Saturday Evening Post...59 
American Weekly 

0 ee 32 
New Yorker 


Literary Digest 
Business Week 
Liberty 

Judge 

The Nation 
Churchman 
New Republic 


May 8-14 


Saturday Evening Post.. 62 
ee 28 
American Weekly 

New Yorker 

Time 

Literary Digest 

Business Week 


The Nation 
New Republic 
Churchman 


May 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 


American Weekly 
New Yorker 


Collier’s 
Literary Digest 
Business Week 


The Nation 
Churchman 
New Republic 


INK June 9, 1932 
May 22-28 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post.. 64 
American Weekly 

Collier’s 

New Yorker 


Lines 
43,697 
22,915 
15,800 
13,783 
11,592 
6,790 
6,020 
5,927 
3,362 
The Nation § 100 
New Republic 820 
Churchman .... 798 


Literary Digest 
Business Week 


May 29-31 Lines 


American Weekly ...... 9 17,302 


162,161 
111,900 
71,741 
71.550 
70,861 
31,023 
24,594 
22,777 
12,820 
7,900 
4,874 
4,262 


American Weekly 
New Yorker 
Collier’s 

Time 

Literary Digest 
Business Week 
Liberty 

Judge 


The Nation 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS-. 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 
Lines 
56,049 
52,986 
50,075 


. Vogue (2 issues) 

-. Good Housekeeping ... 
- Maclean’s (2 May is.). 
. Ladies’ Home Journal. . 46,116 
. Harper’s Bazaar 42,875 
> ae : 39,923 
. Motor Boating 38,988 
- Woman’s Home Comp. 35,841 
. Mayfair (May) 35,341 
. Can. Ho. Jour. (May). 33,911 
. The Chatelaine (May). 30,827 
. Fortune 30,336 
29,049 
27,866 
27,722 
27,576 
26,837 
26,402 
25,167 
24,462 
23,612 


21,555 


SMU MPN AM Aw DS 


~ 


. Town & Country (2 is.) 

. Country Life 

. Cosmopolitan 

. Delineator 

. True Story 

. Can. Ho. & Gar. (May) 

. West. Home Mo. (May) 

. The Spur 

. The American Magazine 

» WOM TP ccccscccee 
. Nation’s Business 46 
. Can. Magazine (May). 26 
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You'll enjoy the 


FA convention more 


— if you stay at the 


LEXINGTON 


fortable there. Room, food, 
service—sure to please you. And 
you'll be right in the heart of the 
advertising district—across the street 


, Pe be wonderfully com- 


from convention headquarters. 


You'll have lots of spare cash for 
“extras,” too. For rates at the Lex- 
ington are remarkably low. Only 
§3 a day for a light, airy, outside 
room with private bath, circulating 
ice water, extra-soft bed. Just $1 
more for two persons in a room. 
Tasty “home style” cooking by 
women chefs. Join your friends 
at the Lexington for A.F.A. week. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, General Manager 


LEXINGTON AVENUE, AT 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF JUNE ADVERTISING 

1931 1930 1929 Total 
Lines Lines Lines Lines 

Town & Country (2 issues) t 97,664 108,191 

Maclean’s (2 May issues) 

House & Garden 

Country Life 

Nation's Business 

Vanity Fair 

Cosmopolitan 

Arts & Decoration 

The American Magazine 

American Home 

House Beavtiful 

Forbes (2 May issues) 

Field & Stream 

Popular Mechanics 

Better Homes & Gardens 

World’s Work 

Redbook 


Review of Reviews 
Boys’ Life 

American Boy 
Popular Science Monthly 
Harpers Magazine 
Motion Picture 

Life 

Outdoor Life 
Christian Herald 
National Sportsman 
Physical Culture 
Atlantic Monthly 
Forum 

True Detective Mysteries 
Sunset 

Scribacr’s 
Screenland 

Open Road for Boys 
Extension Magazine 
Scientific American 
American Mercury 
St. Nicholas 





503,691 797,091 1,106,285 1,320,882 3, 3,727, 
§Includes Advertising in Extra Edition. *Smaller Page Size. {Four June Issues 
Five June Issues. {Larger Page Size. t¢June & July issues combined. 


Ww ONES MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) 049 75,180 91,620 130,534 353,383 
Harper’s Bazaar 7 66,332 77,596 85,831 272 
Ladies’ Home Journal 76,024 74,387 266, 


Good Housekeeping ) 67,735 79,678 259,907 - 


Woman’s Home Companion ¥ . J 58,350 212,527 
McCall’s 3 J 54,2 49,371 189,2 
Canadian Home Journal (May).. 3, 2,62 i 45,826 168,481 
Pictorial Review 93 s 38,179 137,712 
Delineator J 31,557 129,672 
True Story a 28,798 120,156 
Photoplay y x 25,929 97,723 
The Chatelaine (May) d « 18,502 97.498 
The Parents’ Magazine 3 5 13,544 55,316 
Household Magazine , i 352 13,985 9, 
True Romances 872 a 12,110 353 
Woman’s World sean 11,509 
American Girl * 9,587 
Needlecraft 195 7,964 


Tot 476,835 635,146 700,607 735,641 2,548,229 


sSnailes Page Size. 
WEEKLIES (4 May Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post i $297,526 $397,084 348,731 1,205,502 
New Yorker 1,74 $108,435 140,312 120,614 441,102 
Collier's $115,665 $136,221 99,730 423,166 
“po Weekly $118,451 95,827 84,946 411,124 
Tim 85,172 100,659 76,709 333, 401 
j=l Digest 31, $50,459 73,593 78,798 233,873 
Liberty $38,711 147,494 47,284 156,266 





814,419 991,190 856,812 3,204,434 
tFive Issues. 
Grand Totals ...........+..++1,522,539 2,246,656 2,798,082 2,913,335 9,480,612 
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G 
Total 
Lines 
292,69 
246,032 
243,344 
239,045 
184,798 
172,964 
157,084 
135,954 
133,455 
130,398 
127'367 
125,85 
93,084 
89,95) 
88,798 
85,173 
81,069 
79,199 
74,713 
Pha - question has been 
64,145 : 
60.957 I put to 264 leading adver- 
60,179 - ° 
58,062 / tising agencies. 
55,09 
48.07 
ate 132 said the next three 
37,218 . 
31,295 months were the best time 
30,866 
28°92 . h l 
2:62 | to give them your sales 
18,573 
17,056 : 
17.0% BH story, 82 said they were 
27,99 f as important as any other 
Issues 





time of year. 






Only 40 said it was a 





poor time. 








as These summer months, 
7,498 ° . 

et admittedly so important 
837 by these agencies, are the 
361 

229 
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When Shall Publishers 
Sell Advertising? 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLICATIONS 


most important time of 
the year for your selling, 
and to back up your selling 
with aggressive promotion. 


Publishers should be 
telling their story now to 
agency space buyers and 
advertisers who are search- 
ing for most effective ways 
to reach most logical mar- 
kets. 


You can reach them 


most effectively and at a 
low cost through the pages 
of the 


















The Little 


Classroom 


ETAILER readers of business 
papers have read a lot about 
depression-proof profits during the 
last year or so, but few of them have 
read quite so convincing an exposi- 
tion of the profit idea as was spread 
before them on two pages recently 
by the A. S. Kreider Shoe Com- 
pany, manufacturer of Pollyanna 

Health Shoes. 

This advertisement is headlined : 
“Pollyanna for depression-proof 
profits. We throw open our ledger 
to prove it! Look!” From the word 
“look” on the first page an arrow 
points to the second page which is 
headed, “The Success Story of 
Three Pollyanna Dealers Reported 
in Terms of Actual Orders.” 

Beneath is a tabulation of “Case 
No. 1—the leading merchant in an 
Eastern city of nearly 2,000,000 
population.” Following are itemized 
the orders he has given the com- 
pany since March 7, 1931. Case 
No. 2 is that of a well-known store 
in a Mid-Western city of about 
350,000 population and Case No. 3 
is a store in an Eastern city of 
about 125,000 population. 

There in black and white in ac- 
tual orders are the records of three 
successful dealers. Although they 
are not named the company offers 
to supply the names to non-com- 

petitive stores on request. 

The first page of the spread 
shows three shoes from the Polly- 
anna line and has several para- 
graphs of selling copy to back up 
the sales record shorn on the fac- 
ing page. 

The Schoolmaster recommends 
this as a believable copy idea which 
is worth many pages of promises 
without indication of performance 

. = @ 


Reasons for not buying change 
with the times. Right now, some of 
the reasons for not buying, secretly 
or openly held by a great many peo- 
ple, are strange, indeed. 

For example, some people are 
not buying automobiles because 
they feel that to flaunt prosperity 
thus in the faces of their neighbors 


110 


Schoolmaster’s 





is unseemly. Then, of course, ex 
cessive caution is another buying 
retardent. 

These motives, and kindred rea- 
sons for not buying, were consid- 
ered sufficiently important hy the 
Chevrolet Motor Company to war- 
rant sending a booklet to every 
Chevrolet owner in the country. 

The booklet is entitled: “7) 
Days of Work.” It starts right off 
by pointing out some of the rea- 
sons for not buying that are being 
advanced today and then proceeds 
to demolish them. As the booklet's 
title indicates, the principal argu 
ment brought forth is that the 
purchase of a single Chevrolet Six 
provides a total of seventy-one days 
of gainful employment. 

The Schoolmaster wants to ap- 
plaud this bold frontal attack on a 
condition that most manufacturers 
are aware of but which is men- 
tioned only in whispers. 

* * 
























































































The Schoolmaster learns of a 
new plan of co-operation worked 
out by the electrical industry. It 
is known as “All-Industry Night,” 
and the idea, briefly, is to hold 
local meetings at which every 
branch of the industry is repre- 
sented—manufacturers, wholesalers, 
contractors, dealers and the utility 
people. The basic purpose of the 
meetings is to promote better 
understanding and harmony among 
the various branches. 

Other industries have attempted 
this sort of plan, on occasion, but 
these efforts usually have been of 
a national character. Only a tiny 
part of the industries concerned 
was represented. By breaking down 
the plan to a local basis, with 
meetings held in cities throughout 
the country, the electrical industry 
gets a vastly larger part of the in- 
dustry to attend and also makes it 
possible to discuss local problems— 
which are always of more moment 
to the rank and file. 

* * 














































































* 
The A. Nash Company, Inc, 
maker of men’s clothes, recently 
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THE HOTEL 


MONTCLAIR 


LEXINGTON AVE.49™ TO 50™ST. NEW YORK 
Directly opposite the Waldorf - Astoria 


Advertising Federation of America 


CONVENTION 
June 19th to 23rd 


Special Rates to Those Attending 


Single Room and Bath $3.00 per day 
Double Room and Bath $4.00 per day 


800 ROOMS 


EVERY ROOM WITH BATH 
A RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 
Short walking distance from Grand Central 
Terminal and B. & O. Motor Coach Station. 
Ten minutes by taxi from Pennsylvania Sta. 
American Home Cooking Served in a Notable Restaurant 
CLus Breakrast 35c. * LuNcHEON 65c. - Dunner $1.00 


OSCAR W. RICHARDS, Manager 
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An For six years Gen’l 
Unusual Sales Mer. and Vice- 
Man! Pres. in charge of sales 

an for a group of world- 
famous industries. For four years 
Gen’l Sales Mgr., with a place on 
the Board of Directors, of one of 
the best-known Oil Concerns, estab- 
lished in 1865, doing business here 
and in six foreign countries. For 
four years Gen’l Sales Mgr. of a 
Service Concern which employs 150 
first-call Salesmen. For four years 
Adv. and Sales Mgr. of a Gen’'l 
Wholesale Concern doing a busi- 
ness of $30,000,000 a year. 


Age 44 years. American, Christian, 
married, owns his own home; well 
bred, well read, well educated and 
world traveled, and a good speaker. 
Accustomed to earning $12,000 a 
year with a bonus. For appointment 


Address “‘C,’’ Box 32 
Printers’ Ink 














EX-aGENcY 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVES 
AND SALESMEN, or other 
high-pressure men with thor- 
ough understanding of Merchan- 
dising, Sales Promotion and 
Direct Mail, to solicit accounts 
for an old institution having a 
powerfully organized Creative 
Department. Applicants must 
be able to stand on own feet; to 
distinguish between prospects 
and impossibilities; to get pros- 
pect’s whole picture and make 
sound analyses and recommen- 
dations; to carry right up to clos- 
ing point at which time strong 
assistance will be furnished. 
Prefer men with established fol- 
lowing or entree to important 
manufacturers. Openings now 
in Western New York, Detroit, 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. Excel- 
lent commission with drawing 
account. First letter must give 
complete history for past five 
years, which will be held in 
strict confidence. 

@ Address BOX 40, PRINTERS’ INK 
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conducted a sales contest with j 
teresting possibilities. The co 
pany asked its salesmen to pre: 
their ideas of a perfect sales pr 
entation and awarded six prize 
to the best presentations received 
These six were published in th 
company’s house magazine, “Th 
Nash Man Builder.” 

The Schoolmaster has obsery 
several instances of similar con 
tests and in each case the resy| 
has been doubly valuable. Whethe 
or not a salesman wins, he has t 
sit down and work out an ordered 
presentation which cannot help b 
be of value to him and his selling 

In addition to that, after the 
contest is over, if he is not one o 
the winners, he has an opportunity 
to read model presentations whic 
should be of unusual value to him 


In newspapers the General Ice 
Cream Corporation, manufacture 
of Fro-joy Ice Cream is doing a 
interesting indirect advertising job 
A recent advertisement was headed, 
“Another Fro-joy Flavor Secret 
To please your family tonight, use 
this recipe for Fro-joy rich choco4 
late sauce.” 

The rest of the copy was a recipe 
for chocolate sauce, the only men- 
tion of the company’s ice cream 
occurring in the last sentence which 
says, “a pinch of salt may be added 
to this sauce, but vanilla is unneces- 
sary, as you will serve it with Fro- 
joy vanilla ice cream, which is 
flavored with the pure essence of 
the finest vanilla bean.” The adver- 
tisement is topped off with the 
signature and a picture of choco- 
late sauce being poured over a 
square of ice cream. 

This seems to be an excellent 
variant for other food advertisers. 
Many a family which might be- 
come tired of a too-frequent diet 
of plain vanilla ice cream will wel- 
come the suggestion that it be 
served occasionally with chocolate 
sauce. The same idea should hold 
true for a number of other prod- 
ucts. 


* * & 

The Schoolmaster has just fin- 
ished “Tested Advertising Meth- 
ods,” a book by John Caples- of 
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born, Inc. Readers of PRrinTERs’ 
yk are already familiar with 
ome of the material from Mr. 
aples’ book which is an excellent 
Hiscussion Of methods of writing 
headlines, getting attention-attract- 
ng illustrations, appealing to the 
masses, testing the pulling power 
bf publications and of advertise- 


nts. 
Interesting to the Schoolmaster 
was the jacket of this book which 
departs radically from the usual 
jacket procedure. Originally, of 
course, the jacket was supposed to 
be a dust protector but for some 
years it has been used to advertise 
the book about whose covers it is 
wrapped. On another occasion the 
Schoolmaster has remarked that 
the average jacket does not do a 
particularly good advertising job. 

Mr. Caples, on the other hand, 
has designed his jacket as care- 
fully as he would one of his own 
tested advertisements. 

The layout is simple but atten- 
tion getting and after listing the 
name of the book and the author, 
has two testimonials. 

Below the testimonials are six 
questions. One of them, for in- 
stance, says, “What headlines at- 
tract most readers? See page 
twenty-three.” 

The jacket’s backbone, although 
limited in space, is laid out as an 
advertiser would arrange a narrow, 
single-column advertisement with 
the highlight subjects of the book 
spotted in such a way that even 
the most casual looker in a few 
seconds will be conscious of what 
the book contains. 

a we 

D. B. Faloon, of Hammond’s 
Paint and Slug Shot Works, 
manufacturer of paints and insec- 
ticides, outlines to the Schoolmas- 
ter what is an excellent philosophy 
to follow in making package 
changes. 

The company recently changed 
the packages of two of its items 
and believes that much of its 18 
per cent sales increase this year 
over a similar period of 1931, was 
due to the freshening up of pack- 
ages which had been in use for 
sixty years. 





Mr. Faloon’s philosophy fol- 
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WANTED.... 


Lithograph 
Salesman 


experienced in actually selling 
large volume of window-dis- 
plays. To a man with real con- 
tacts, a drawing-account is 
offered by a well established 
company whose entire sales- 
staff averages fourteen years’ 
service. 


Apply by letter stating age, 
education, and experience in 
detail, giving names and dates. 


“E.” Box 34, Printers’ Ink 


€ For Sale y 
EXPERIENCE 


at a Discount! 


Well-rounded advertising expe- 
rience in agency and publishing 
fields. 

Formerly Assistant Treasurer 
for foremost 4A agency and 
Eastern National Advertising 
Manager for metropolitan news- 
paper. 

At present connected in sales 
unit of leading sales and adver- 
tising publication. 








Enjoy valuable contacts with 
most national advertisers and 
agencies. 

Experienced in merchandising 
and market analysis. 

Can qualify as agency executive, 
or publisher’s business or adver- 
tising manager. 


“H,”? Box 36 
Printers’ Ink 
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Exceptional Opportunity 
for SALESMEN 


We are looking for two salesmen— 
real salesmen of unimpeachable in- 
tegrity to cover the Metropolitan 
district. Our business has nothing 
to do with Advertising or any of its 
branches, but requires the type of 
ability that a successful man in the 
advertising profession must have. 
We have an enviable reputation 
covering a business career of 22 years 
and want men who are just as proud 
of their record as we are of ours. 
Explain fully in your first letter 
your experience, training, age, em- 
ployers, and earnings during the 
past five years. NO ANSWER 
WILL BE CONSIDERED UN- 
LESS COMPLETE. The strictest 
confidence will be observed with 
reference to your reply. Address 





PRINTERS’ INK 





“G,” Box 35, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted:— 
A Food Product 


for 








Grocery Trade 


Address: —FOOD BROKERS 
Box 30, Printers’ Ink 








Net paid circulation 


20,918 


(A.B.C. Dec. 31, 1931) 
Advertising Rates: Page, 
$135; half page, $67.50; 
quarter page $33.75; one 
inch, minimum, $10.50. 
Classified, 75 cents a line, 
minimum order $3.75. 

PRINTERS’ INK 
(Weekly) 


185 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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lows: “It seems to the writer tha 
the crux of the situation in over 
coming buyer resistance is for th 
producer to be certain that hig 
products are right as far as qual 
ity is concerned, to make standard 
old-time products more appealing 
to the eye and to hold all of th 
old consumers by not getting tog 
far from tradition, but at the same 
time to aim advertising at th 
younger generation on which fv- 
ture business must depend.” 
* * 7 
In the “Enka Voice,” 


employee 


magazine of the American Enkagftion 


Corporation, the company make 
an excellent plea for suggestions 
It puts this plea on a sound eco- 
nomic basis and for that reason 
the Schoolmaster is going to pass 
along several paragraphs to the 
Class. 


To our employees: 

Upon the degree to which we control 
inside losses depends much of our 
progress this year. 

Each dollar of waste eliminated will 
be a dollar saved. Every mistake pre- 
vented will mean still another saving 
that no person or condition can take 
from us. 

Every improvement made inside our 
business will give us additional resources 
with which to fight outside competition 
to make our job secure! 


This is an excellent basis upon 
which to put a plea for sugges- 
tions and the Schoolmaster believes 
that the introduction of | this 
scheme should be of real aid in 
getting valuable money-saving sug- 
gestions. 


Death of Adam B. Suelke, Sr. 


Adam B. Suelke, Sr., for many years 
resident of the Belz-Duncan Company 
hiladelphia, electrotyping, died at that 
city recently. He was sixty-three years 
old. Mr. Suelke was also acting trea 
surer of the Manufacturers Casualty In- 
surance Company. 


Acquires Children’s Magazines 

Child Life, Chicago, has acquired 
Children’s Playtime, Cleveland, and 
Every Child’s Magazine, Omaha. It is 
planned to discontinue the two newly 
acquired publications. 





MONTREAL 
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| GIBBONS “0% CANADA’ Beene 


J- J- GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 
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LV ANCOUVER 
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| Classified Advertisements 








Clas sified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


each insertion. 
cent Cash must accompany order. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


cost seventy-five cents a line for 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS WANTED 





WANTED—Used Photostating Machine 


with equipment. Must be in good condi- 
t Cramer-Tobias Company, 333 West 


s2d St. Col._$-5250. 





Complete Printing Business with good 
accounts and modern plant for sale at sac- 
fce. Plant inventories over $16,000.00. 
\Jl machinery new and modern. Overhead 
w. Location near New England’s largest 
cities, 90 miles from New York City. Will 
sll for $9,500. Terms to responsible par- 
es. P. O. Box 331, Westbrook, Conn. 


__EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 








Your difficulties. In finding 
Hit Hit Hard. the opportunity you seek. 
“ ugh PENN, PENN is the oldest or- 
ga on in America continuously special- 
in serving $5,000-$50,000 men INDI- 
VIDI ‘ALLY and CONFIDENTI ALLY. 
PENN alone can say that its CONTACTS 
re mainly with Chairmen of the Board, 
Presi lents, General Managers, Treasur- 
ers, Directors. PENN is a NATIONAL 
INSTITUTION, Its officers are genuine 
experts or ae in placing men 
f large salary uirements. Consult 
PENN, 535 FI AVE., N. Y. C. 


HELP WANTED 


Salesmen for Political Campaign Buttons 

und Convention Badges. Splendid side 

ne. Fine opportunities for large orders. 

Good commission. St. Louis Button Co., 
urth and Lucas, St. Louis, Mo. 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE for food ac- 

cunts in New England Agency. Must 

ipable of getting business for agency 

lient. List accounts sold and ser- 
Box 383, Printers’ Ink. 


PART-TIME WORK 

ed high-grade men and women to 
our force of resident field inves- 
We want workers in rural sec- 
1s well as in centers of population. 
so want representatives outside of 
United States. We require people 
with « —s in interviewing and writ- 
vith a good approach, and with a 
knowle ‘edge of research methods and mar- 
keting practice. Work is done on a 
part-time basis, and payment will be by 
the day or hour. This work offers the 
best of training, with chances of promo- 
tion to our regylar marketing sta We 
should like a letter outlining your. expe- 
rience, your present activities, and your 
qualifications for this kind of work. 
PERCIVAL WHITE, INC., 130 West 

42nd Street, New York City. 

















PRODUCTION MAN-—Thoroughly expe- 
rienced copy, layout, type, engravings 
and printing. Recent production manager. 
Available immediately. References fur- 
nished if desired. Box 386, P. I. 


PRINTING SALESMAN — Four years’ 
experience. Creates plans, finished layouts. 
30. Previously with agency, manufacturer. 
Prefers low-overhead, quality plant. N. ¥ 
N. J. Leads cooeuiiel. Box 387, P. 








ARTIST—25—4 years’ agency and free- 
lance background. Creative layout ability, 
rapid letterer and general black and white— 
desires position with agency or manufac- 
turer. Salary secondary. Box 384, P. I. 





Capable Secretary - Assistant 
Experienced in production printing edi- 
torial, correspondence. Recommended by 
leading agency. Box 382, Printers’ Ink. 





Salesman seeks nya with — 1 
or manufacturer. ears’ selling ex 
ence, 7 of which in yt- vertising. Awake > 
changing conditions. College graduate. Mar- 
ried. Best references. Salary secondary to 
opportunity. Can produce. Box 385, P. I. 














CAUTION 


Applicants for positions adver- 
tised in PRINTERS’ INK are 
urged to use the utmost care 
in wrapping and fastening any 
samples of work addressed to 
us for forwarding. 


Advertisers receiving quanti- 
ties of samples from numerous 
applicants, are also urged to 
exercise every possible care 
in handling and returning 
promptly all samples entrusted 
to them. 
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Nothing that appears in Printers’ INK may be reprinted without special permission. The use 


of our articles or quotations from them for stock-selling schemes is never authorized. 
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